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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Thomflila  on  Man^  his  Nature,  Productions,  and  Disco¬ 
veries  ;  interspersed  icith  some  particulars  rcspectimj  the 
Author.  By  William  Godwin.  8vo,  Pp.  171.  I^on- 
(lon.  Etlingham  Wilson.  1831. 

We  are  not  disciples  of  Godwin,  but  we  have  always 
been  ready  to  admit  the  pure  and  noble  character  of  his 
moral  system.  We  admire  his  stately  How  of  language, 
his  manly  style  of  reasoning,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear,  at 
this  late  hour,  “  the  old  man  eloquent”  lifting  up  his  voice 
once  more.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of  a  scries  of 
essays,  only  connected  by  the  kindred  tone  of  thought  and  I 
feeling  which  we  recognise  in  all  of  them.  It  is,  to  use 
the  author’s  own  words,  an  attempt  “  to  give  a  defined 
and  permanent  form  to  a  variety  of  thoughts  which  have 
occurred  to  his  mind  in  the  course  of  thirty-four  years.” 
It  may  be  regarded,  in  short,  as  a  continuation  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  essays  published  by  IVIr  Godwin  under  the  title  of 
the  “  Enquirer.” 

It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  give  any 
adequate  notion  of  a  work  so  multifarious  in  its  contents. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  amidst  such  a  variety  ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  lay¬ 
ing  before  them  some  of  those  incidental  confessions, 
which  let  us,  in  some  measure,  into  the  secret  of  G(»d- 
win’s  mind.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  recollections  of  his 
early  days  : 

“  I  go  back  to  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  and  can 
scarcely  find  where  to  draw  the  line  between  ineptness  and 
maturity.  The  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me,  as  far  back 
.as  I  can  recollect  them,  were  often  shre\vd ;  the  suggestions 
ingenious;  the  judgments  not  seldom  acute.  I  feel  myself 
the  same  individual  all  through.  Sometimes  I  was  un¬ 
reasonably  presumptuous,  and  sometimes  unnecessiirily  dis¬ 
trustful.  Experience  has  taught  me  in  various  instances 
a  sober  confidence  in  my  decisions  ;  but  that  is  all  the  dif¬ 
ference.  So  to  express  it,  I  had  then  the  same  tools  to  work 
with  as  now ;  but  the  magazine  of  materials  upon  which  1 
bad  to  operate  w.as  scantily  supplied.  Like  the  apothecary 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  faculty,  such  as  it  was,  w.'is  within 

me ;  but  my  shelves  contained  but  a  small  amount  of  furni¬ 
ture  : 

‘  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Reinnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 

Which,  thinly  scatter’d,  serv’d  to  make  a  show.’ 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  my  youth, 
am,  however,  concj^ding  too  much,  it  is  true,  ‘  Prac- 
ticij  maketh  perfect.’  But  it  is  surprising,  in  apt  and  | 
owardly  youth,  how  much  there  is  to  commend  in  the 
1st  essays.  3’he  novice,  who  has  his  faculties  lively  and 
on  the  alert,  will  strike  with  his  hammer  almost  exactly  ! 
y  leie  the  blow  ought  to  be  places],  and  give  nearly  the  pre- 

He  will  seize  the  thread  it  1 
\v*M  i  seize;  and  though  he  fail  again  and  again, 

1  show  an  adroitness  upon  the  whole  that  we  scarcely 
low  how  to  ac<a>uiit  for.  The  man  whosi*  career  shall 
crownwl  with  siiciuMis,  will  demonstrate  in  j 
n^mning  that  he  was  destined  to  succeed.” 

In  a  subsequent  essay,  he  describes  the  change  pro-  ! 


duced  upon  his  character  at  the  period  when  the  Enquiry 
concerning  Politic.al  Justice  was  published: 

“  A  new  epoch  occurred  in  my  character,  when  I  pub¬ 
lished,  and  at  the  time  1  was  writing,  my  Enquiry  concern¬ 
ing  Political  Justice.  My  mind  was  wrought  up  to  a 
certain  elevation  of  tone  ;  the  speculations  in  which  I  was 
engaged,  tending  to  embrace  all  that  w.'is  most  important  to 
man  in  society,  and  the  frame  to  which  I  had  assiduously 
bent  myself,  of  giving  quarter  to  nothing  because  it  was  old, 
and  shrinking  from  nothing  because  it  was  startling  and 
astounding,  gave  a  new  bias  to  mj^  chai’acter.  The  habit 
which  I  thus  formed  put  me  more  on  the  alert  even  in  the 
scenes  of  ordinary  life,  and  gave  me  a  boldni»ss  and  an  elo- 
I  quence  more  than  was  natural  to  me.  I  then  reverted  to 
the  principle  which  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  of  being  ready 
to  tell  my  neighbour  whatever  it  might  be  of  advantige  to 
him  to  know,  to  show  myself  the  sincere  and  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  absent  merit  and  worth,  and  to  contribute  by  every 
means  in  my  power  to  the  improvement  of  others,  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  sidiitarv  truths  through  the  world.  I  desired 
that  every  hour  that  1  lived  slumld  be  turned  to  the  best 
account,  and  w.as  bent  each  day  to  examine  whether  I  had 
conformed  myself  to  this  rule.  I  held  on  this  course  with 
tolerable  constancy  for  five  or  six  years :  and,  even  wluui 
that  constancy  abated,  it  failed  not  to  leave  a  beneficial  effect 
on  my  subsequent  conduct. 

“  But,  in  jiursuing  this  scheme  of  practice,  I  was  acting 
a  ]»art  somewhat  foreign  to  my  constitution.  I  was  by  na¬ 
ture  more  of  a  speculative  than  an  active  character,  more 
inclined  to  reason  within  myself  upon  what  I  heard  and 
saw,  than  to  declaim  concerning  it.  I  loved  to  sit  by  unob¬ 
served,  and  to  meditate  upon  the  panorama  Iwfore  me.  At 
first  1  associated  chiefly  with  those  who  Avere  more  or  less 
admirers  of  my  work ;  and,  as  I  had  risen  (to  speak  in  the 
slang  phrase)  like  a  ‘star’  upon  my  contemporaries  without 
being  expected,  I  was  treated  generally  with  a  certain  degree 
of  deference,  or,  where  not  with  deference  and  submission, 
yet  as  a  person  whose  iqiinions  and  view  of  things  were  to 
be  t.aken  into  the  account.  The  individuals  who  most  stre¬ 
nuously  opposed  me,  acted  Avith  a  consciousness  tliat,  if 
they  affected  to  despise  me,  they  must  not  expect  that  all 
the  bystanders  Avould  jiarticipate  in  that  feeling. 

“  But  this  Av.is  to  a  considerable  degree  the  effect  of  no¬ 
velty.  INIy  lungs,  as  I  have  already  said,  Avere  not  of  iron  ; 
my  manner  Avas  not  overbearing  and  despotic  ;  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  deter  him  Avho  diffu’eil  from  me  from  en¬ 
tering  the  field  in  turn,  and  telling  the  tale  of  his  views  and 
judgments  in  contradiction  to  mine.  I  descended  into  the 
aren<a,  and  stood  on  a  level  with  the  rest.  Beyoml  this,  it 
occasionally  happened  that,  if  I  had  not  the  stentorian  lungs, 
and  the  jietty  artifices  of  rhetoric  and  conciliation,  that 
should  carry  a  cause  iiulependently  of  its  merits,  my  anta¬ 
gonists  Avere  not  deficient  in  tluise  respects.  I  had  nothing 
in  mv^  faA'our  to  balance  this,  but  a  sort  of  constitutional 
eipianimity  and  imperturbableness  of  tempi*!*,  Avhich,  if  1 
Avas  at  any  time  silenced,  made  me  not  look  like  a  c^aptive 
to  be  dragged  at  the  chariot- wheels  of  iny  adversarv. 

“  All  tliis,  however,  had  a  tendency  to  subtract  from  my 
A’oeation  as  a  niissioiuiry.  I  Avas  no  longer  a  knight-ernint, 
prepared  on  all  isa  asioiis,  by  dint  of  arms,  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  every  ]U‘inciple  that  was  unjustly  handled,  and 
every  character  that  was  Avrongfully  assailed.  Meanwhile 
I  returned  to  the  field,  occasionally  and  iincert.'iinly.  It 
required  some  provocation  and  incitement  to  call  me  out ; 
but  there  w;ts  the  lion,  or  AvhaleA'cr  c’oinbative  animal  may 
more  justly  prefigure  me,  bleeping,  and  that  might  be  awa¬ 
kened. 

“  There  is  another  feature  necessary  to  be  mentioned;  in 
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order  to  make  this  a  faithful  representation.  There  are 
persons,  it  should  seem,  of  whom  it  may  predicated,  that 
they  are  semper  paratL  This  has  by  no  means  been  my 
case.  My  genius  often  deserted  me.  I  was  far  from  having 
the  thought,  the  argument,  or  the  illustration  at  all  times 
ready,  when  it  was  required.  I  resembled  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  the  persons  we  read  of,  who  are  said  to  be  struck  as  if 
with  a  divine  judgment.  1  was  for  a  moment  changed  into 
one  of  the  mere  herd,  de  grege  jwrens,  ]VIy  powers,  there¬ 
fore,  were  precarious ;  and  I  could  not  always  be  the  in¬ 
trepid  and  qualified  advocate  of  truth,  if  I  vehemently  de¬ 
sired  it.  I  have  often,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  or  on 
my  return  to  my  chambers,  recollected  the  train  of  thinking, 
which  would  have  shown  me  off  to  advantage,  and  memo¬ 
rably  done  me  honour,  if  I  could  have  had  it  at  my  com¬ 
mand  the  moment  it  was  wanted. 

“  And  so  much  for  confession.  I  am  by  no  means  vin¬ 
dicating  myself.  I  honour  much  more  the  man  who  is  at 
all  times  ready  to  tell  his  neighbour  whatever  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  him  to  know,  to  show  himself  the  sincere  and 
untemporising  advocate  of  absent  merit  and  worth,  and  to 
contribute,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  others,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  ^salutary  truths 
through  the  world.’* 

There  is  exquisite  truth  and  beauty  in  the  short  pas¬ 
sage  which  we  here  subjoin,  as  a  fit  winding-up  of  the 
subject  discussed  in  the  two  preceding  extracts  ; 

“  The  book  that  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy,  presents  quite 
a  new  face  to  me  as  I  advance  in  the  vale  of  years.  The 
same  words  and  phrases  suggest  to  me  a  new  train  of  ideas. 
And  it  is  no  mean  pleasure  that  I  derive  from  the  singular 
sensation  of  finding  the  same  author  and  the  same  book,  old 
and  yet  not  old,  presenting  to  me  cherished  and  inestima¬ 
ble  recollections,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating  mines 
of  wealth,  the  shaft  of  whicli  was  till  now  unexplored.” 

The  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  resorting  to  the  public-  i 
house  upon  our  peasantry  and  artisans,  accords  entirely  I 
with  our  own  notions  : 

I  assert,  that  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the^public- 
house  are  very  unjustly  rated  by  the  fastidious  among  the 
more  favoured  orders  of  society. 

“  We  ought  to  consider  that  the  opportunities  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  few.  They  do  not 
frequent  coffecdiouses ;  theatres  and  places  of  public  exhi¬ 
bition  are  ordinarily  too  expensive  for  them  ;  and  they  can¬ 
not  engage  in  rounds  of  visiting,  thus  cultivating  a  private 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  few  whose  conversation 
might  be  most  congenial  to  them.  We  certainly  bear  hard 
upon  persons  in  this  rank  of  society,  if  we  expect  that  they 
should  take  all  the  severer  labour,  and  have  no  periods  of 
unbending  and  amusement. 

But  in  reality  what  occurs  in  the  public-house  we  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  calumniating.  If  we  would  visit 
this  scene,  we  should  find  it  pretty  extensively  a  theatre  of 
eager  and  earnest  discussion.  It  is  here  that  the  ardent  and 
‘  unwashed  artificer,*  and  the  sturdy  husbandman,  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  measure  wits  with  each  other.  It  is  their 
arena  of  intellectual  combat,  the  Indus  liferarins  of  their  un¬ 
refined  university.  It  is  here  they  learn  to  think.  Their 
minds  are  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  ignorance ;  and  their 
attention  is  turned  into  a  thousand  channels  of  improve¬ 
ment.  They  study  the  art  of  speaking,  of  question,  allega¬ 
tion,  and  rejoinder.  They  fix  their  thought  steadily  on 
the  statement  that  is  made,  acknowledge  its  force,  or  detect 
its  insufficiency.  They  examine  the  most  interesting  topics, 
and  form  opinions,  the  result  of  that  examination.  They 
learn  maxims  of  life,  and  become  piditicians.  'fhey  (‘anvass 
the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  thtdr  country,' and  learn  the 
value  of  political  liberty.  They  talk  over  measures  of  state, 
judge  of  the  intentions,  s«agacity  and  sincerity  of  public  men, 
and  are  likely  in  time  to  become  in  no  contemptible  degree 
capable  of  estimating  what  modes  of  conducting  national 
affairs,  whether  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  all,  or 
for  the  vindication  and  assertion  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  may  be  expected  to  be  crowned  with  the  greatest 
success :  in  a  word,  they  thus  become,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  citizens. 

‘‘  As  to  excess  in  drinking,  the  same  thing  may  be  ex-  i 
pected  to  occur  here,  as  has  been  remarked  of  late  years  in  i 
better  company  in  England.  In  proportion  «as  the  under-  , 
standing  is  cultivated,  men  are  found  to  be  less  the  victims  | 
of  drinking  and  the  grosser  provocatives  of  sense.  The  king  j 
of  Persia  of  old  made  it  his  boast  that  he  could  drink  large  | 


quantities  of  liquor  with  greater  impunity  than  any  of  |r 
subjects.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  more  p'olishpd 
Greeks.  In  the  dark  ages  the  most  glaring  enormities ( f 
that  kind  prevailed.  Under  our  Charles  the  Second,  coarse 
dissipation  and  riot  characterised  the  highest  circles.  Roches¬ 
ter,  the  most  accomplished  man  and  the  greatest  wit  of  our 
island,  related  of  himself  that,  for  live  years  together,  he 
could  not  affirm  that  for  any  one  day  he  liad  been  thorough 
ly  sober.  In  Ireland,  a  country  less  refined  than  om  o\vn 
the  period  is  not  long  past,  when  on  convivial  occasions  the 
master  of  the  house  took  the  key  from  his  door,  that  no  one 
of  his  guests  might  escape  without  having  had  his  dose.  Xo 
small  number  of  the  contemporaries  of  my  youth  fell  pie. 
mature  victims  to  the  intemperance  which  was  then  prac¬ 
tised.  Now  wine  is  merely  used  to  excite  a  gayer  and 
livelier  tone  of  the  spirits ;  and  inebriety  is  scarcely* known 
in  the  higher  circles.  In  like  manner,  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that,  as  men  in  the  lower  classes  of  society  become 
less  ignorant  and  obtuse,  as  their  thoughts  are  less* gross  as 
they  wear  off  the  vestigia  rnrisy  the  remains  of  a  harharous 
state,  they  will  lind  less  need  to  set  their  spirits  atioat  by 
this  animal  excitement,  and  will  devote  themselves  to  those 
thoughts  and  that  intercourse  which  shall  inspire  them  with 
better  and  more  lionourable  thoughts  of  our  common  na¬ 
ture.” 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  highly  delighted  with  this 
volume,  although  one  or  two  passages  have  struck  ns  as 
prophetic  of  the  encroachments  of  age.  'Fhis  is  peculiarly 
the  case  in  the  essay  upon  Self-love — and  this  annoys  us 
the  more,  because  the  author,  although  weak  in  argu¬ 
ment,  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  question.  Mr  Godwin 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  Archbish<»p  of  Granada. 


Attempts  in  Verse,  h\f  John  Jones,  an  old  Servant;  with 
some  Account  of  the  Writer,  written  hij  Himself;  and  an 
Introductory  Kssaij  on  the  JAves  and  Writings  of  JJn. 
educated  Poets,  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  IMet  Lau¬ 
reate.  Bvo.  Tp.  33^,  liondon.  John  ]Miirrav. 
1831. 

Mr  Southey  has  appreciated  these  poems  very  justly 
in  his  introductory  essay  : 

“  Upon  perusing  the  poems,  I  wished  they  had  been  either 
better  or  worse.  Had  I  consulted  my  own  convenience,  or 
been  fearful  of  exposing  myself  to  misrepresentation  and 
censure,  I  should  have  told  my  bumble  npplii'ant,  that 
although  bis  verses  contained  abundant  proof  of  a  talent  for 
poetry,  which,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  good  fruit,  they  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  these  times.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
in  them  such  indications  of  a  kind  and  happy  disposition,  so 
much  observation  of  natural  oljects,  such  a  relish  of  the 
innocent  pleasures  offered  by  nature  to  the  eye,  car,  and 
heart,  which  are  not  closed  against  them,  and  so  pleasing  an 
example  of  the  moral  benefit  derived  from  thos»*  ]>leasures, 
when  they  are  received  by  a  thankful  and  thoughtful  mind, 
that  I  persuaded  myself  there  were  many  persons  who 
would  partake,  in  perusing  them,  the  same  kind  of  gi'atifi- 
cation  which  I  had  felt.  There  were  many,  I  thought, 
who  would  be  pleased  at  seeing  how  much  intellectual  en¬ 
joyment  had  been  attained  in  iuimhle  life,  and  in  very  un- 
tavcuirahle  circumstances;  and  that  this  exercise  ot  the 
mind,  instead  of  rendering  the  individual  discontcnteihvith 
his  station,  had  conduced  greatly  to  his  happiness;  ami  it 
it  had  not  made  him  u  good  man,  had  contributed  to  beep 
him  so.  This  pleasure  should  in  itself,  metliouglit,  bo  suf¬ 
ficient  to  content  those  subscribers  who  iniglit  kindly 
patiaml/e  a  little  volume  of  his  verses.  ^Moreover,  1  ron- 
sidered,  that  as  the  age  of  reason  had  coinmeiiciHl,  ami  we 
were  advancing  with  quick  step  in  the  march  of  intolleot- 
Mr  Jiines  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  last  versifier  <>1 
his  class;  something  might  properly  he  said  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  the  poets  in  low  life,  who,  with  more  or  less 
foitune,  had  obtained  notice  in  their  day;  and  here  would 
he  matter  for  an  introductory  essays,  not  uninteresting  *'’ 
itself,  and  contributing  something  towards  oiir  litemryh*'' 
torv.  And  if  I  could  thus  render  some  little  service  t<»a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  worth,  (tor  su(;h,  upon 
testimony',  ]Mr  Jones  appeared  to  be, )  it  would  Im  soniethu*- 
not  to  be  repented  of,  even  though  I  should  fail  inthehoi*^ 
(which  failure,  however,  I  did  not  apprehend )  of  a^*'**^'^* 
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^me  gratification  to  ‘  gentle  readers :  ’  for  readers  there  still 
who  having  escaped  the  epidemic  disease  ot  criticism, 
^^^'willini?  to  be  pleased,  and  grateful  to  those  Iroin  whose 
writings  they  derive  amusement  or  instruction,” 

He  has  also  defended  the  general  practice  of  publish-. 
i„g  poems  of  this  degree  of  merit  in  another  part  of  his 

discourse : 

cpjjg  jjenevolent  persons  wlio  patronized  Stephen  Duck, 
lid  it  not  with  the  hope  of  rearing  a  great  poet,  but  for 
the  sake  of  placing  a  worthy  man  in  a  station  more  suited 
to  his  intellectual  endowments,  than  that  in  which  he  was 
horn  Bryant  was  befriended  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar, 
for  tiie  same  reason.  In  the  cases  of  Woodliouse  and  Ann 
Yearslev,  the  intention  was  to  better  their  condition  in 
their  own  way  of  life.  The  Woodstock  shoemaker  was 
rhierty  indebted  for  the  iiatronage  which  he  received,  to 
Thomas  Warton’s  good  nature ;  for  my  predecessor  Warton 
was  the  best-natured  man  that  ever  Avore  a  great  wig.  IMy 
motives  for  bringing  forward  the  present  attemj.ts  in  verse 
have  already  been  explained." 

Ill  these  views  we  most  cordially  coincide.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties  has  been  re<*om- 
mended  to  the  poorer  classes  too  exclusively  as  a  means 
of  increasing  their  wealth,  and  raising  them  to  a  higliei* 
rank  in  society.  To  the  power  which  knowledge  and 
taste  possess  to  communicate  happiin'ss  in  every  situation, 
Imt  too  little  attention  has  been  paid.  We  regard  this 
Imokas  a  proof  how  far  mental  refinement  may  be  carried 
even  in  the  humblest  station,  increasing  instead  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  its  possessor’s  contentment  with  Iiis  lot,  and  in 
no  way  interfering  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  affords  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who 
are  of  the  same  rank  as  John  Jones,  while  it  may  serve 
to  allay  what  a  late  statesman  would  have  termed  the 
“  hydrophobia  of  education,"  so  prevalent  in  certain 
quarters. 

We  do  not  think  Jones  much  of  a  poet,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  fine  moral  feeling,  and  good  taste,  possessed  of  no 
mean  powers  of  expression  and  versification.  He  has 
himself  apologised  well  and  artlessly  for  any  defects  of 
his  book : 

“  Poor  rugged  offspring  of  my  Immble  Muse, 

The  world  may  spurn  thee,  and  thy  faults  abuse  ; 

For  in  thy  progress  not  a  peaceful  liour 
Had  I  to  form  thee,  and  no  classic  power  ; 

Plain  simple  Nature*,  in  her  homely  way, 

With  sudden  impulse  sung  each  artless  lay. 

To  state  her  feelings,  or  express  a  thought 
Of  what  her  knowledge  or  her  fancy  caught ; 

No  state  of  ease'the  hapless  IMuse  enJoyVl, 

The  hands  were  busy,  and  the  ears  annoy’d 

By  those  quick  sounds  with  which  the  tongues  are  rife, 

Of  mortals  bustling  in  domestic  life.” 

The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  descriptive 
poetry  not  unworthy  of  Crabbe  : 

“  High  shelving  hills  in  daring  forms  surprise, 

Aiid  shade  o’er  shade  in  proud  progression  rise  ; 
Dividing  those  with  gentle  slopes  between. 

Vale  vale  succeeding  variegates  the  scene 
Of  cluster’d  fields,  which  teem  with  waving  grain  ; 
Meandering  streams  fast  murmuring  for  the  main, 

A  and  herds,  the  passing  eye  admires  ; 

And  village  churches  crown’d  with  humble  sjdres, 
P®6|df>g  cots  with,  pliant  to  the  breeze, 

1  he  curling  smoke  ascending  through  the  trees  ; 

And  orchards,  ranged  in  uniform  array. 

In  various  tints  their  various  fruits  disjilay, 

And  shallows  oft  admitting  thirsty  a)ws. 

And  staring  cow-boys  jerking  awkward  bows. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Athwart  the  stream,  worn  bare  by  winter  storms, 
chifs  arise  in  more  gigantic  forms  ; 

0^  tufts  of  trees  in  various  shades  surround, 

Alwl  . I-  -  i-  .  .  ' 


roofs  art:  C/rcpIo!^  after  life^ 

Inch  istill  they  find,  thuugli  mortals  marvel 
branches  oVc  the  brow." 


Im»w, 


We  have  boon  much  pleased  with  the  following  lyrical 
efl’usion : 

“  Hark  !  hark  !  sweetly  the  nightingale 
Sings,  as  the  moon’s  peejnng  over  the  mountain  ; 
Hark  !  hark  !  through  the  soft  evening  gale. 

How  her  notes  swell  from  the  tree  by  the  fountain  ; 
Her  coming  is  cheering. 

The  summer  is  nearing, 

Sweet  nature  is  smiling,  and  spring  w'armly  glowing, 

And  early  to  greet  them, 

Aly  love  and  I’ll  meet  them 
Adown  in  the  vale  where  the  primrose  is  blowing. 

Hark  !  hark  !  still  hear  the  nightingale 
Sing,  on  tlie  lake  as  the  moon’s  brightly  beaming; 

Hark  !  hark  !  now  her  notes  on  the  gale 
C’onie  from  the  <lell  when*  the  water  is  streaming; 

The  verdure  is  springing, 

T’he  airy  choir  singing, 

J'ho  flowers  will  bioom  and  their  fragrance  he  shedding, 
Arise,  nor  be  loathful. 

Ye  sleepy  and  slothful. 

And  view,  when  the  morn  beams,  the  sweets  that  are 
spreading. 

Hark  !  hark  !  still  sings  the  nightingale. 

Whilst  a  dark  cloud  is  the  moon’s  rays  confining; 

Hark  !  hark  !  now  her  voice  on  the  gab* 

Comes  from  the  brake  where  the  woodbine’s  entwining ; 
The  summer  is  coming, 

Tlie  insects  are  humming. 

All  nature’s  expanding  in  beauty  and  order; 

IMy  love  and  I’ll  wander 
AV  here  streamlets  meander. 

And  where  the  blue  violets  bloom  on  their  border." 

There  is  a  homely  heartiness  abmit  the  verses  on  the 
deaf  h  of  (lairer  (inn  that  reminds  us  of  llolcroft’s  beau¬ 
tiful  little  poem  entivle<l,  “  (iatVer  (iray." 

Poor  old  Garter  Gun, 

Thy  labour  is  done, 

The  sod  thou  shalt  sev»*r  no  more; 

Thy  doublet  and  flail 
Are  hung  on  a  nail, 

But  the  corn’s  left  iindrc.ss’<l  on  the  floor. 

The  Imrd  of  the  soil 
Set  a  time  for  tiiy  toil. 

Though  thy  w'ork  should  be  left  in  tlie  rough ; 

Ami  true  to  the  hour. 

Invested  with  power. 

Death  came,  and  cried  ‘  (iaircr,  enough  !’ 

With  insight  ju’ofonnd. 

As  the  season  caim*  round. 

To  thy  sickle  and  scythe*  thoii’dst  an  ej’e  ; 

But  ere  the  corn’s  brown, 

TJiou,  alas  !  art  cut  down, 

And  now  in  death’s  stack-yard  must  lie. 

And  when  to  be  tried, 

Soul  and  body  divide. 

May  thy  sins  be,  as  chaff,  lightly  driven  ; 

But  as  grain,  bright  and  sound, 
iMay  thy  spirit  be  found, 

And  ’twill  meet  a  good  market  in  Heaven." 

Of  Southey’s  introductory  essay,  we  need  only  say, 
that  as  there  is  no  subject  to  which  he  cannot  lend  a  new 
charm  from  his  grai^eful  manner  of  treating  it,  so  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  lie  would  eminently  succeed  in  one  so 
much  to  his  taste  as  the  present.  A  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  the  narratives  of  Stephen  Duck  and  Anne 
Yearsley.  But  by  lar  tin*  most  attractive  of  Southey’s 
heroes  are  the  bold  roisterer  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  and 
the  amiable  Bryant — the  first  and  last  of  the  series. 

In  bestowing  upon  the  I^aureate  this  modicum  of  aj»- 
probatiou,  we  must  at  tin*  same  time  state  the  regret  wit/i 
whi(  li  W(i  have  found  sprinkled  through  the  book  fre¬ 
quent  expressions  of  a  somewhat  testy  disposition.  J’er 
an  amiable  man  IMr  Southey  is  tin;  jiiost  toiieby  that  ue 
know'.  He  is  sore  all  over,  and  ynu  a»‘e  eonfinually  Iref- 
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ting  him  unawares.  ITe  is  a  true  “  Nemo  me  impiine 
lacessit” — a  kind  of  intellectual  Scotch  Thistle  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Parnassus.  We  can  enjoy  a  humorous  remon¬ 
strance  like  the  following  : — “  The  Poet  Laureate  is  sup¬ 
posed  hy  many  persons  to  be  a  sort  of  Lord  Chancellor 
in  literature,  a  Lord  Keeper  of  the  King’s  taste,  and  to 
have  the  literary  patronage  of  the  public,  and  the  state  at 
his  disposal.  The  appointment  itself  has  not  exposed  me 
to  more  sarcasms,  as  pungent  as  they  have  been  new,  (uni- 
cerning  sack  and  sackbut,  than  this  opinion  has  produced 
suitors  to  the  High  Court  of  Poetry,  over  which  I  am 
supposed  to  preside.  Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  the  Poet  Laureate  receiveth  no  allowance  of  sack  ; 

[  the  more’s  the  pity  !]  and  that  any  application  to  him 
in  that,  or  any  other  capacitj’’,  for  poetical  preferment, 
from  aspirant  sons  of  song,  might  as  well  be  addressed  to 
the  mail  in  the  moon.”  We  also  have  full  sympathy 
with  his  enmity  to  autograph-hunters.  But  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  following  are  unworthy  a  man  of  Southey’s 
genius  : — ‘‘  This  book  was  noticed  in  the  Monthhf  llcvicw 
with  a  better  feeling  than  is  usually  found  in  periodical 
criticisms.”  Bad  poets  become  malevolent  critics  just 
as  weak  wine  turns  to  vinegar.”  “  I  would  have  said 
something  here  concerning  the  March  of  Intellect,  and 
the  beneficial  direction  which  might  be  given  it  by  those 
who  are  not  for  beating  it  to  the  tune  of  (Ja  ira,''  And 
we  may  add  the  fiing  at  Sir  James  Graham  with  which 
the  essay  concludes.  What  is  the  use  of  breaking  in 
upon  our  inclination  to  be  delighted  by  reminding  us 
continually,  that  the  Laureate  has  had  less  than  justice 
done  by  some  critics,  and  therefore  feels  sore ;  that  his 
moral  lectures  have  been  (too  much)  as  the  voice  of  one 
preaching  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  is  a  soured  and  disap¬ 
pointed  politician? 

A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Sindc ;  a  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Cutchy  from  its  first  connexion  with 
the  Hritish  Government  in  India  till  the  Conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  in  1819;  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Medica! 
Topoyraphy  of  Hhooj,  By  .Tames  Biirnes,  Surgeon  to 
the  Residency  at  Bhooj.  8vo.  Pp.  2.j3.  Bombay. 
Printed  by  permission  of  the  Government,  for  the 
Perusal  of  the  Author’s  Friends.  1829.  Edinburgh. 
1831. 

(Unpubli.sh(‘d.) 

The  dominions  of  the  Ameers  of  Sindo  extend  from 
the  district  of  Shikarpoor,  on  the  frontier  of  Cabul,  and 
the  island  of  Bukkor,  in  the  Indus,  along  the  level  plain, 
Avatered  by  that  river,  to  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  British  principality  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by  the  kingilom  of  Jessulinere,  and  the 
Uegistah,  or  Sandy  Desert;  by  the  mountains  of  Belochis- 
tan  on  the  west,  and  by  the  provinces  of  Seewistan  and 
Bahawiilpoor  on  the  north.  The  Indus  traverses  the 
country  in  a  direction  nearly  diagonal  ;  fertilizing  the  soil 
by  its  numerous  intersecting  branches,  but  frequently 
])roducing  fatal  diseases,  by  the  swamps  which  its  annual 
imiiidations  create.  The  capital  of  Sinde  is  Hyderabad, 
situated  about  130  miles  from  the  sea,  and  containing 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  only  other  city  of  note  is 
Tatta,  containing  40,000  souls. 

Ever  since  the  final  occupation  of  Cutch  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  in  1819,  the  government  of  British  Imlia 
has  been  brought  into  close  connexion  Avith  Sinde.  The 
rulers  of  that  country  have  evinced  little  cordial  feiding 
tow.ards  their  new  neighbours.  The  Com]>any’s  govern¬ 
ors  were  forced,  when  engaged  in  the  Bhurtpore  and 
Burmese  operations,  to  assemble  large  bodies  of  troops,  to 
prevent  the  Ameers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  invade  that  province.  And  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  court  of  Hyderabad  countenanced  the  Mceanah 
]duiidercrs,  who  infested  and  <levastated  Cutch  in  182  j. 
It  became,  therefore,  an  object  to  obtain  iidonnation 
respecting  the  constitution  of  this  state  and  its  resiuirces, 


— an  object  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  the  wutchl'ul 
jealousy*  of  its  government.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable 
mass  of  materials  has  been  from  time  to  time  acciunula 
ted  by  the  labours  of  IVIessrs  Crow,  Ellis,  Seton,  and 
Pottinger.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  tlip 
author  of  the  work  uoav  before  us  received  an  invitation 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  on  account  of  tlip 
sickness  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs.  The  iiitimatt* 
footing  upon  Avhich  he  was  ]daced  with  that  leader  and 
his  fellows  in  empire,  in  virtue  of  his  ofiice  of  physician 
have  enabled  him  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  nature 
of  their  strangely -constituted  government  than  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

On  the  distribution  of  the  Mogul  empire  intosoobahs 
or  divisions,  Sinde  Avas  attached  to  Mooltan.  Upoatln* 
invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  this  province  was 
ceded  to  Persia.  After  the  assassination  of  that  inonarcli, 
one  of  his  generals  laid  the  foundation  of  the  moiiarchv 
of  Cabul,  to  Avhich  Sinde  soon  submitted,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  at  least  nominally  subordinate.  The 
government  of  the  district  remained,  through  all  these 
changes,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  which 
SAvayed  it  under  the  Mogul  emperors;  until  the  cniplties 
of  the  last  of  the  race  excited  tin*  Talpoors,  a  paw'crfu! 
tribe  in  the  mountains  of  Belochistan,  to  revolt.  Futteli 
Ali,  one  of  the  most  poAverful  chiefs  of  the  Talpoors, 
Avas  called  by  the  general  Amice  to  the  direction  of  alFairs 
and  Avas  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  ruler  of  the  conn- 
try  by  the  patent  of  the  King  of  Cabul.  He  admittcl 
his  three  younger  brothers,  Ghoolam  Ali,  Kiinn  Ali, 
and  IMourad  Ali,  to  a  participation  in  his  high  destinies, 
and  the  four  agreed  to  reign  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Ameers,  or  Lords  of  Sinde.  While  they  all  lived, 
the  strong  and  unAmrying  attachment  they  eAunced  for 
each  other  gained  them  the  honourable  appellation  of 
Char  Yai'y  or  “  the  four  friends  ;”  and  this  iinparallpKJ 
form  of  government  continued  until  the  successive  deatM 
I  of  three  of  the  brothers  left  the  sole  sovereignty  in  tli^ 
hands  of  Mourad  Ali. 

]\Ir  Burnes  thus  describes  the  impression  left  upon  lii- 
mind  by  his  first  introduction  to  the  court  of  Ilydora 
bad  ; 

“  The  coup  deceit  AVtis  splendid.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Avhole  reigning  family  at  a  glance,  and  1  bavr 
certainly  never  Avitnessed  aiiy  spectacle  Avhich  AV'as  more 
gratifying,  or  approached  nearer  to  the  fancies  vve  indub't* 
in  childhood,  of  eastern  grandeur.  The  groiiji  f<|rnu*(l  a 
semicircle  of  elegantly  attired  figures,  at  the  end  ot  a  lofty 
hall  spread  Avith  Persian  carpeting.  In  the  centre 'verc 
seated  the  two  principal  Ameers  on  their  musnud,a  sligbtl.^ 
elevated  cushion  of  Trench  Avhite  satin,  beautifully  vvorke- 
Avith  fiovvers  of  silk  and  gold,  the  corners  of  which  wpk' 
secured  by  four  massive  and  highly-chased  golden  oriL- 
ments,  resembling  jfnie-apples,  and,  together  with  a  lai?** 
A'elvet  pillow  behind,  covered  AAu’th  rich  embroidery, 
senting  a  very  grand  appearance.  On  eaidi  side,  their  lb;?  * 
nesses  Avere  supported  by  the  members  of  their  family,  roii* 
sisting  of  their  nephews,  IVIeer  Sobtlar  ainl  Mahomine'- 
and  the  sons  of  Mourad  Ali,  MeersNoor  Mahoinmed,  an^ 
Ntisseer  Khan.  Farther  otf  sat  their  moi  e  distant  ri*  ‘j  ^ 
tions,  among  whom  Avere  Meer  Mahmood,  their  uncle,  an* 
his  sons  Ahmed  Khan,  and  Julian  Khan.  Behind  sto'j* 
a  crovA'd  of  well-dressed  attendants,  svv'ord  and  shield  bea^ 
to  the  different  princes.  .  ^ 

“  To  an  European,  and  one  accustomed  to  fonn  his|‘.^ 
tions  of  natiA’c  ceremony  by  a  much  humbler  Y,|i2 
Avas  particularly  gratifying  to  obNorve  the  taste 
dress,  and  the  attention  to  cleanliness,  in  the  scene  w 
me.  There  Avas  no  gaudy  show  of  tinsel  or  scarlet ; 
of  that  mixture  of  gorgeousness  and  dirt  to  be  seen  a 
courts  of  most  IlimhMi  princes,  but,  on  the  contrary,^ 
gree  of  simple  and  becoming  elegance,  far 
thing  of  the  kind  it  had  ever  been  my  fortune  to  l>c 
The  Ameers  and  their  attendants  AV^ere  habited  ”*'*^*  • 
in  angricas  or  tunics  of  fine  Avhite  muslin,  **oatly  1»*^C  ^ 
and  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  dimity,  Avith  cummerlmi‘ 
sashes  of  silk  and  gold,  Avide  Turkish  trowsers  ot 
at  the  ancle,  chiefly  dark  blue,  and  the  Sindian  caj>'»  . 
already  described,  made  of  gold  brocade,  or  ein 
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.1  vft.  A  pail*  casliinerc  shawls  of  ^acat  beauty,  oeiuirally 
white  thrown  negligently  over  tlie  arm,  and  a  Persian 
l  ui^ror  at  the  girdle,  richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  or 


lUTcious  stones,  completed  the  dress  and  decoration  of  each 


«»f  the  princes. 

“  Viewing  the  family  generally,  I  could  not  hut  admire 
their  iiianruTs  and  deportment,  and  acknowledge,  that,  in 
appearance  at  least,  they  seemed  worthy  of  the  elevation 
Ihev  had  gained,  1'he  younger  princes,  indeed,  had  an  air 
of  dignity  and  gooil  breeding  seldom  to  he  met  with,  either 
ill  the  Kurojiean  or  native  character.  The  principal  Ameers 
werctlic  least  respectable  of  the  party  in  jioint  of  looks; 


probably  Irom  having  had  less  ad  vantages,  and  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  hardships  in  early  life.  They  are  in  reality  older. 


but  did  not  appear  above  the  age  ol’  fifty,  from  the  very 
oMreful  manner  in  which  their  beards  and  hair  arc  staineil. 
With  one  exception,  there  is  little  family  likeness  between 
them  and  the  younger  chiefs,  who  have,  inherited  from  tlnur 
mothers  fair  complexions,  jet  black  hair,  with  long  eyc- 
laslies  ami  eyebrows.  IMeer  Nusseer  Khan  struck  me  at 
once  as  a  particularly  liandsome  man. 

“  The  general  style  of*  the  Sinde  c.ourt  could  not  fail  to 
rxcite  my  ailmiration,  as  much  as  the  appeariince  of  the 
Ameers.  All  the  otlicers  in  attendance,  judging  from  their 
dress  and  manners,  seemed  to  he  of  superior  rank.  There 
was  no  crowding  for  places;  the  rabble  had  been  shut  en- 
tirelv  out  of  doors  ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of  stillness  and 
soloninity  throughout  the  whole,  ami  an  ord(*r  and  decorum 
ill  the  demeanour  of  each  individual,  which,  together  with 
the  brilliant  display  I  have  mentioned,  impressed  me  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  respect  1  could  not  have  anticipated. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  1  have  described,  to  say 
that  their  Highnesses  received  me  in  a  state  durbar.  The 
native  agent,  who  had  accompanieil  the  two  last  embassies 
from  our  government,  was]>resent,  and  assured  me  that  the 
arrangements  on  this  occjision,  and  the  nature  of  my  recep¬ 
tion,  were  very  dilferent,  indeed  far  superior  to  any  cere¬ 
monial  he  had  seen  during  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in 
Sinde.” 


Mourad  Ali,  now  sole  sovereign  of  Sinde,  is  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  the  most  interesting  of  the  family  group,  and 
we  select  Iiis  likeness  alone  from  the  scries  of  family  por¬ 
traits  with  which  the  author  has  favoured  ns  : 

“  Mourad  Ali  is  about  lifty-five  years  of  age,  of  low  sta¬ 
ture,  and  stout  habit  of  body.  His  complexion  is  rather 
fair;  and  his  countenance  is  the  index  of  a  sullen  and 
gbMimy  mind.  He  is  cold  ami  repulsive  in  his  manners, 
seldom  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and  never  eondescends  to  fami¬ 
liar  conversation.  His  jiersonal  attacliinents  arc  con  lined 
to  the  circle  of  his  family;  and  whether  it  he  all’ection 
which  procures  him  their  support,  or  a  dread  of  his  jiower, 
which  induces  them  to  accord  it,  at  all  events  it  is  a  cruel 
and  reinorseless  disposition  on  his  part,  ami  terror  on  that 
ol  his  subjects,  which  enables  him  to  sway  the  destinies  of 
‘Siude.  Iiiconsistcut  as  it  may  ajipear,  this  tyrant  is  at 
heart  a  poor  hypochondriac,  constantly  haunted  by  the  tear 
ol  death,  and  the  phantoms  of  his  own  gloomy  imagination, 
•'^oine  ot  his  subjects  ileiiy  him  even  tlie  merit  of  personal 
courage,  though  such  a  supjiositiou  is  highly  improbable  ; 
but  1  have  myself  known  him  pass  several  sleepless  nights, 
h*<nn  a  hoiTor  of  the  eonsequerices  of  bodily  derangement  of 
trivial  description. 

“  1  be  prevailing  feature  of  Alourad  Ali’s  character  is 
avarice;  ami  he  is  ever  too  ready  to  sacrilicc,  for  its  grati- 
•catiou,  his  own  dignity,  and  t!ie  interests  of  his  peojde. 

‘  eldoin  making  ])romises,  he  even  more  rarely  fullils  them  ; 
and  altogether,  his  character  may  he  summecl  up  as  that  of 
uml  gloomy  despot,  an  Asiatic  Tiberius,  or  i^liilip 
•0  Second,  ruling  a  kingdom  by  the  energies  of  his  mind, 
"•th  none  ol  the  better  feelings  of  the  hiimun  heart.  His 
rj^emblance  to  the  former  of  these  monsters  is  so  coinjilete, 
•at  J  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here  the  words  of  the 
.  ’|uiuu  historian,  as  equally  d(*scriptive  of  both: — ‘  Alulta 
u  Ida  sicvitiie,  qiiaimpiam  premantur,  erumpere— sen  na- 
ura,  sive  adsuetudiiic  suspensa  semper  et  obscura  verba — 
III  loiigum  jaciens,  (pue  recoiideret  auctaque  ju’omeret.’  ” 
an  Oriental  government,  the  ministers  arc  not  un- 
*  than  their  masters  : 

bv  \  Wullee  Alahommed  Khan  I.agharee,  is 

III*  ***  Anieers  ihemselves  termed  tlu^  vizier  of  Sinde,  and, 
l^xt  to  the  prineipal  memhers  of  the  'raljioor  family,  ninst 
‘  uiisuieretl  the  most  important  oi*rsonage  under  their 


I*  'i***^****j^**l^*  lleing  hiinsell  the  head  of  a  powerlnl 
tribe,  which  contributed  in  the  field  to  the  clevai 


of  the  jiresent  rulers,  he  has  ever  since  been  their  faithful 
and  able  .servant,  and  seems  to  enjoy  not  only  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  masters,  but,  what  is  rare  indeed  in  a 
despotic  government,  the  esteem  ami  respect  of  the  people. 
He  is  the  adviser  of  the  Ameers  in  the  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state  ;  and,  by  his  adroitness  and  mild 
demeanour,  has  it  often  in  his  power,  and  seldom  loses  an 
opportunity,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  etfeets  of  those  shocks 
of  tyranny  ami  oppression  which  emanate  from  their 
d  nr  bar. 

“  A  sincere  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  masters  has 
taught  this  old  and  respectable  individual  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  llritish  govern¬ 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  his  advice  1  owe  not  only  my  visit  to 
Sinde,  hut  tin*  wish  of  the  Ameers  to  detain  me.  Wullee 
Alahoinmed  Khan  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  tlierefoi’e,  that  death  may  soon  deprive 
the  Ameers  of  their  best  servant,  and  the  people  of  Sinde  of 
their  kindest  jirotector.  His  son,  Ahmed  Khan,  a  dissi¬ 
pated  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  ]>ossesses  none 
of  the  virtues  of  his  jiareiit.  The  Nuwah  is  a  jioet  of  no 
mean  excellence ;  and,  although  his  verses  are  filled  with 
adulation,  it  would  he  unfair  to  detract  from  his  merits  on 
this  aecoimt,  or  to  condemn  him  for  following  the  example 
of  almost  every  Persian  writer.  He  lias  composed  also 
several  large  fidios  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  gleaned  chielly 
from  the  dreams  and  theories  of  the  ancients,  but  which, 
being  snp]»osed  original,  have  gained  for  him  the  character 
of  a  sage  in  Sinde.  Amongst  his  works,  1  must  not  omit 
to  mention  a  small  hook  on  the  cure  of  diseases,  written  in 
the  name  of  Aleer  Alonrad  Ali,  the  merit  of  which  is  claim¬ 
ed  by  that  iiririce. 

“  Aleer  Ismail  Shah  is  the  advisor  of  the  government  in 
its  foreign,  as  the  Nuwah  Wullee  Alahommed  Khan  is  in 
its  domestic  policy.  He  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Ameers,  who,  in  addition  to  their  religions 
reverence  for  him  as  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  entertain 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  judgment  and  experienci*.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  Pei*sian,  who  emigrated,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  into  Sinde,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  last  Paloras 
as  a  state-|diysician,  and  afterwards  siding  with  the  Tal- 
]»oors,  received  employment  in  their  s(*rvice.  Ismail  Shah 
is  well  known  as  the  ambassador  to  Ilombay  in  18;:i(),  when 
it  was  expected  war  would  he  declared  between  the  govern¬ 
ments.  The  hospitality  he  then  experienced,  and  the  miini- 
ficciiee  of  Air  Klphinstone,  formed  ti  e  chief  topics  of  his 
conversation  with  me ;  hut  it  is  notorious  that  he  is  faith¬ 
less  in  the  extreme,  and  not  at  all  favourably  inclined  to  the 
Hritish  interest.  Aleer  Ismail  is  a  man  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance  and  good  address,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  has  the 
silly  vanity  to  pret<*nd  ignorance  of  the  common  language 
d*  Sinde,  and  never  speaks  or  allows  himself  to  he  addressed 
in  any  other  language  than  Persian.  He  has  been  oecii- 
sionafly  employed  at  the  court  of  ('ahnl,  where  he  informed 
me  he  was  envoy  at  the*  period  ot  Air  Mphinstone*s  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  system 
of  intrigue  and  chicanery,  so  requisite  in  an  Asiatic  cabinet. 
H(!  has  several  sons  hohling  imjiortant  situations  under  the 
government,  one  of  whom  was  lately  at  llombay  as  vakeel, 
and  another  is  the  representative  of  the  Ameers  at  Shikar- 
jioor.  I  le  himself  receives  a  monthly  salary  of  eleven  linii- 
dred  rupees  iis  physician,  which  is  the  best  paiil  appointment 
at  Hyderabad;  but  his  prescriptions  are  little  attended  to 
by  the  Ameers. 

“  A  sjiirit  of  rivalry  may  naturally  he  sn]>posed  to  exist 
between  the  two  great  ofiicersol'the  Sinde  durbar  ;  and  this 
is  not  confined  merely  to  attempts  to  supplant  each  other  in 
the  favour  of  tlnlr  masters,  hut  extends  to  particulars  which 
would  excite  a  smile  among  European  politicians,  d’liey 
are  envious  of  each  other’s  fame  as  men  of  science,  and  esjie- 
cially  as  physicians.  Iloth  are  authors,  and  ex(!eedingly 
vain  of  their  own  productions;  and,  without  deciding  here 
DU  their  respective  merits,  on  whicdi  I  always  evaded  giving 
an  opinion  to  ihemselves,  I  may  observe,  lliat  the  Ameers 
have  shown  a  correct  discrimination  of  character,  in  award¬ 
ing  to  Ismail  Shah  the  eniolnment,  and  to  the  Nuwah  the 
reputation.  In  their  moral  qualities,  they  can  beariiocom- 
jiarison.  I'lie  Ameers  nqiose  implicit  confidence  in  Wiilb'c 
Alahoinmed,  hut  donht,  with  justice,  the  integrity  of  his 
rival.  I  he  former  is  upright  and  charitable,  the  latter 
]iroiid  and  penurious;  the  oik*  esteemed,  tlo*  other  feared; 
the  Seynd  owing  his  elevation  and  iniportance  chielly  to 
birth  and  pojinlar  prejudice,  and  the  Khan  to  a  long  life  of 
tiilelity  ami  virtue,  which,  it  is  some  credit  to  Sinde  to  say, 
have  met  their  reward.’' 


/  ■  ■  /• 
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The  people  of  Sindc  are  happily  described  by  j\Ir 
Crow : 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Sinde  are  a  strong  and  healthy  race 
of  men,  rather  more  fitted  for  fatigue  than  activity,  and  are 
mostly  tall  and  dark  complexioned.  Those  who  enjoy  ease 
and  indulgence,  are  uncommonly  corpulent,  which  perhaps 
their  great  use  of  milk  disposes  all  to  be.  The  princes  are 
remarkably  broad  and  fat,  and  many  of  the  lleloche  chiefs 
and  officers  of  their  court  too  large  for  the  dimensions  of  any 
Kuropean  chair.  As  rotundity  is  so  much  the  distinction 
of  greatness,  it  is  admired  as  a  beauty,  and  sought  as  an  am¬ 
bition  ;  and  prescriptions,  therefore,  for  increasing  bulk,  arc 
much  esteemed.  The  Sindians  in  tlieir  tempers  are  proud, 
impatient,  knavish,  and  mean.  Placed  between  Muckran 
and  Ilindoostan,  they  seem  to  have  ac(piired  the  vices,  both 
of  the  barbarity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  civilisation  on  the 
other,  without  the  virtues  of  either.  Their  natural  facul¬ 
ties  are  good,  and  tlieir  energies  would  reward  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  their  moral  character  is  a  compound  scarcely  to 
be  described,  and  still  less  to  be  trusted  ;  and  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  despotism,  are  debi'ising  it  more  and  more 
every  day.  There  is  no  zeal  but  for  the  ]>ropagation  of  the 
faith  ;  no  spirit  but  in  celebrating  the  Eed ;  iio  liberality 
but  in  feeding  lazy  Seyuds  ;  and  no  taste  but  in  ornament¬ 
ing  old  tombs.  Their  activ’e  diversions  are  shooting  and 
clai>ping  with  their  swords,  to  prove  their  temper,  and  the 
strength  of  their  own  arms.  They  are  good  marksmen 
W'itli  their  matchlocks,  and  inimitably  dexterous  with  the 
bow  and  a  blunt  heavy  arrow’,  which  they  use  for  game, 
and  dart  in  a  transverse  instead  of  a  straight  direction,  so 
that  the  body,  ami  not  the  point  of  the  arrow,  strikes  the 
object.  With  these  arrows  they  kill  partridges  flying,  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  surely  and  expeditiously  as  an  Kuro¬ 
pean  sportsman  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.  All  the  princes 
are,  from  great  jHactice,  incredibly  expert  both  with  their 
guns  and  bows.  In  riding,  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  the 
Sindians  have  no  skill,  nor  have  they  any  exercise  peculiar 
to  themselves.” 

Mr  llurnes  thus  completes  the  picture  : 

‘‘  Though  the  iron  rod  of  the  Ameers  has  repressed  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  military  classes  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  province  has  left  their  energies 
to  slumber  for  a  while,  they  may  yet  be  considered  as  a  body 
of  marauders,  ready  to  take  arms  for  any  cause  w’hich  will 
afford  them  sujiport,  or  which  offers  a  jirospect  of  plunder. 
Tjike  hungry  vultures,  they  would  almost  seem  to  ‘  scent 
the  battle  from  afar  for  the  train  of  dissension  is  no  sooner 
lighted,  than  war  becomes  their  universal  cry  ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
credible  in  how  short  a  period  they  flock  to  their  rendezvous. 
Sobdar’s  late  insurrection  was  settled  in  the  courseof  a  few 
days,  but  not  until  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  volunteers  had 
Joined  the  different  standards;  and  numbers  were cro waling 
in  hourly  when  the  adjustment  took  place.  In  the  field, 
the  Sindian  soldier  has  no  discipline ;  and  as  his  pay  is 
genendly  con  tern  j»tible,  and  frequently  uncertain,  he  con¬ 
ceives  himself  fully  privileged  to  supjdy  his  wants  at  the 
expense  of  the  villages  on  liis  march.  He  is  acknowledged 
to  be  brave  and  hardy,  but  his  reputation  is  far  higher  in 
his  own  country  than  anywhere  else.  Ilis  vanity  and  gas¬ 
conading  are  proverbial :  from  the  general  down  to  his 
meanest  follow’d*  in  the  camj),  every  man  makes  his  own 
past  and  intended  exploits,  or  those  of  his  ancestors,  the 
constant  theme  of  his  conversatiiui  and  contemph.tion  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  ]>atieiice  they  listen  to  the  empty 
vauntings  of  one  another.  Tlie  army  of  the  Ameers,  w’hen 
collected,  presents  a  motley  and  ill-accoutred  assemblage  of 
merc-enaries  from  all  quarters ;  and  it  is  composed  chiefly 
of  ailventurers,  who  have  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
llelochistan,  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  w’hicli,  that  of  Kind,  the 
reigning  house  traces  its  origin.” 

Kesidcs  the  narrative  of  the  author’s  visit  to  the  court 
of  Sinde,  this  volume  contains  a  succinct  and  clear  liis- 
tory  of  the  transactions  which  brought  the  province  of 
Cutch  into  the  hands  of  the  llritish  ;  and  some  imi>ort- 
ant  information  respecting  the  most  prevalent  diseases  of 
that  province,  and  their  causes.  Tw’o  lithographed  charts 
accompany  the  w’ork  ; — <nie  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus — 
more  correct  than  any  that  has  y«'t  been  published  in 
Europe:  the  other  of  the  ju’ovince  of  Euteh — a  reduced 
copy  of  a  map  cominled  by  the  author's  brother,  fnnn 
actual  measurement  and  observation.  Mr  llurnes’  w’ork 
proves  him  to  be  a  muu  possessed  of  accurate  powers  of 


observation,  and  of  an  enterprising  and  indefatigable 
spirit. 


Th<i  Marclimont  Papers,  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 

George  Rose,  Bart.,  M.P.  3  vols.  8vo.  London. 

John  Murray.  1831. 

These  volumes  have  reached  us  too  late  in  the  week 
to  leave  us  time  for  a  formal  review.  We  extract  from 
them  some  letters  of  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
which  go  far  to  vindicate  that  lady’s  head  and  heart  from 
the  aspersions  of  Pope. 

“  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlhoromjh  to  Huyh  Earl  of 

Marchmont. 


“  :Marcli  3(1, 1743. 

]My  lord, —  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  favour  ot 
your  letter  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  you  ap. 
j)rovc  of  my  incliiiatiou  in  choosing  a  quiet  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  being  at  London.  As  1  am  of  the  simpler 
sex,  and  fourscore,  1  am  sure  1  have  nothing  that  can  tempt 
me  to  change  my  inclination,  since  I  can  l>e  of  no  use  h 
any  body ;  and  though  I  know  some  that  are  very  agreeahh 
to  converse  with,  the  uncertainty  of  seeing  them,  from  their 
own  natural  calls  and  my  ill  health,  makes  me  choose  t( 
live  as  I  do,  till  something  unavoidable  forces  me  to  Mark 
borough  House,  where  1  cannot  avoid  many  troubles,  whicli 
very  much  overbalances  the  very  few  that  I  can  hope  tn 
converse  with.  I  am  glad  you’had  any  success  in  the  Houy 
of  Lords  ;  and  as  you  are  a  very  young  man,  it  may  natu¬ 
rally  make  you  hope  that  things  may  happen  to  grow  bel¬ 
ter:  but  if  tliey’  do  not,  it  is  certainly  right  to  do  all  in  one* 
]»ow’er  that  can  contribute  to  it;  but,  for  my  owii  part, I 
think  if  we  could  get  the  better  of  the  tyrants  and  loolstha 
have  so  near  brouglit  this  country  to  ruin,  as  history  giv(^ 
an  account  of  the  thirty’  tyrants,  those  that  are  honest  woulil 
not  be  the  better  for  it ; — at  least  it  aj»pears  so  to  me  byal. 
that  has  been  done  by’  the  changes  in  the  last  scheme,  whpi 
the  patriots  Joined  with  the  court.  Much  the  greatest  par 
of  England  are  ignorant  and  poor ;  and  it  must  be  e(pial  t' 
them  who  governs.  Those  that  have  fortunes  w’ortli  pn- 
serving  are  such  knaves  and  fools,  that  to  get  more  thej 
have  shown  they  will  hazard  the  losing  of  all ;  however, 
think  every  man  that  struggles  to  oppose  what  is  agajmt 
both  reason  and  the  laws,  deserves  to  be  esteemed  ♦and  praise 
as  highly’^  as  even  IMr  Pope  could  do  it.  1  think  myse* 
much  obliged  both  to  your  lordship  and  to  him  lor  ha>iD^ 
the  least  tliought  of  coming  to  see  me;  but  at  this  time, as 
the  gout,  when  people  are  old,  does  not  fix  in  any  onepar^' 
which,  though  very  painful,  it  ends  in  giving  you  ^ 
mine  is  almost  always  upon  me  in  some  part  or  other,  an 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness— so  much,  that  1 
have  any  pleasure  in  conversatioii ;  and,  besides,  my  la™') 
is  now  in  a  good  deal  of  disorder  by  having  sick 
but  I  think  1  am  in  no  present  danger  of  death ;  J 
it  does  come,  I  hope  I  shall  bear  it  patiently’,  though  1^^^ 
I  am  not  arrived  at  so  much  philosophy  as  not  to 
torturing  ]min  an  evil  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  tlmt  d 
dread — for  death  is  unavoidable;  and  I  cannot  find  tna 
body  lias  yet  demonstrated  whether  it  is  a  good  lJj. 
had  one.  Pray  do  not  think  me  wicked  in  saynig 
and  if  you  talk  to  Mr  Pope  of  me,  endeavour  to 
iny  friend ;  for  I  do  firmly  believe  the  immortahp 
soul  as  much  as  he  does,  though  I  am  not  learm^ 
to  have  found  out  what  it  is ;  but  as  I  am  sure 
be  some  Great  Pow’cr  that  formed  this  world,  1^*^, 
will  distinguish  w’ith  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  wicked  would  be  happier  than  the  good,  the  » 
w’hich  genenilly’^  gi*atify  all  their  passions; 
are  most  worthy  are  generally  ill  treated,  and  most  un 
I  have  tired  you  a  great  while  with  ivriting 
that,  you  know,  I  cannot  possibly  iindei*stand  ;  *4 
truth  1  call  assure  you,  that  since  1  can  remember, 

I  can  give  no  account  how  it  came  to  be  so,  I  ^iueJ 
any  thing  so  much  its  to  do  the  least  thing  that  ^ 
could  possibly  bring  any*^  shame  upon  me;  and  the 
hojM'  that  Ibr  small  omissions  iiiy  punishineiit 
severe  ivheii  1  go  out  of  this  world;  and  1  think 
not  possibly’  bi;  a  worse  place  of  any'  long  eontinuaiic 
this  is  at  present.  1  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem 
imaginable,  your  lordship’s  must  faithful  and  oblige  » 
blc  servant,  S.  IMakli.oRO'-''"' 
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“  March  loth,  J74*i. 

«  3Iy  lord,— I  have  this  day  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
vour  letter  and  Mr  Pope’s,  which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  notwithstanding  all  your  jokes  upon  me.  You 
•ire  pleased  to  call  me  the  head  of  the  school  of  philosophy, 
aiuMery  obligingly  press  me  to  give  you  opportunities  of 
improving  yourselves.  I  think  you  may  very  well  give  me 
that  title,  since  1  immediately  found  out,  that  what  you 
ilesired  of  me  was  reasonable  to  think  w  ould  fix  me  stronger 


all  the  pleasure  that  I  can  possibly  jiropose,  without  the 
ilisappointinent  when  IVIr  Pope  falls  asleep,'^  nor  the  ilread 
of  vour  taking  leave  because  you  were  weary.  In  tliis  way 
of  conversing,  1  can  mjike  the  visits  as  long  as  I  please,  by 
reading  them  over  and  over  <igain,  and,  by  staying  here, 
avoid  all  that  is  disagreeable  to  my  temper  in  London, 
where  1  must  go  in  a  very  little  while;  and  wdien  I  am 
there,  I  shall  see  you  sometimes,  uncertainly,  which  is  not 
a  delightful  thing,  for  I  cannot  be  of  the  opinion,  that 
expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear ;  I  think  it  seldom  or 
ever  pays  one  for  the  trouble  of  it ;  but  I  shall  always  be 
pleased  to  see  your  lordship  and  Mr  Pope,  when  you  will 
be  so  bountiful  as  to  giv^e  me  any  part  of  your  time.  In 
answer  to  the  honour  you  do  me  in  calling  me  an  oracle,  1 
cannot  value  myself  at  all  upon  thinking,  as  I  did,  of  some 
that  you  were  disappointed  in,  because  for  a  long  time  I  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  to  know  it  would  end  as 
it  did  ;  for  when  any  of  my  acquaintance  has  to  my  own 
knowledge  done  a  very  base  thing,  or  a  very  foolish  one,  1 
never  imagine  such  people  are  to  be  relied  upon.  As  for 
my  dear  friend  Socrates,  I  believe  we  h.ave  no  such  men  in 
this  country ;  and  yet  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  even  with 
him;  for  I  think,  being  unconcerned  at  dying  was  more 
reasonable  at  a  great  age,  and  being  quite  weary  of  the 
world,  which  could  give  him  no  pleasure,  no  more  than  it 
can  me,  than  for  the  reasons  he  gives  for  not  complying 
with  his  friends  in  going  out  of  prison,  because  he  died  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law.  That  is  just  as  if  I,  if  1  cared  to  live, 
should  choose  to  submit  to  death,  when  I  could  escape, 
because  the  sentence  was  given  by  a  majority  of  robbers, 
who  had  broke  the  laws  to  condemn  me ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  I  like  him  better  than  any  of  the  other 
philosophers.  As  for  his  showing  such  spirits  as  he 
did  in  the  conversation,  after  he  had  taken  the  poison,  1 
inuigine  that  it  was  an  easy  death,  that  came  by  degrees; 
and  he  could  talk,  and  died  much  easier  than  our  physicians 
treat  us,  when  they  blister  us,  and  put  frying-pans  upon 
our  heads,  after  it  is  demonstration  Ave  cannot  live.  I  find 
you  are  as  ignorant  Avhat  the  soul  is  as  I  am.  Put  though  | 
none  of  my  philosophers  demonstrate  plainly  that,  I  do 
tmnk,  there  must  be  rewards  and  jmnishments  after  this 
hie;  and  I  have  read  lately  some  of  my  dear  friends  the 
philosophers,  that  there  wiis  an  opinion  that  the  soul  never 
died;  that  it  Avent  into  some  other  man  or  beast.  And 
uiat  seems,  in  my  Avay  of  thinking,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  though  the 
philosophers  jirove  nothing  to  my  understanding  certain, 

I  have  a  great  mind  to  belicAC,  that  kings  and  first  mi- 
insteis  souls,  Avhen  they  die,  go  into  chimney-SAveepers. 

^  ud  their  punishment  is,  that  they  remember  they  Avere 
inonarchs,  AV’ere  complimented  by  the  Pai-liament 
apon  their  great  abilities,  and  thanked  for  the  great  honour 
ney  did  nations  in  accepting  of  the  croAvn,  at  the  same 
line  that  they  endeavoured  to  starve  them,  and  Avere  not 
apable  of  doing  them  the  leiist  service,  though  they  gave 
all  the  money  in  the  nation.  This,  1  think,  Avould  be 
nae  punishment,  though  not  so  much  as  they  deserv’e, 

•  upposing  the  great  persons  they  had  been,  and  the  condi- 
ou  they  were  reduced  to.  What  gaAe  me  this  thought  of 
c  imney-sweeper  Avas  an  accident.  My  serv^ants,  that 
ai  ^  ciU'eful  of  me,  Avere  fearful  that,  having  a  fire  night 
ri  ^•*^-**  together  in  my  chamber,  thoughtf  1 

k  *  be  frightened,  AAdien  1  could  not  rise  out  of  my  bed, 

at  her  evoiil ng  ronveivatioii^,  nceo- 
'‘'UMHw',.  I  ?' '7***  b«*a«i  with  IwT  bainlk«*rehi«*l,  ainl  was  tluMi 
hiiif  if  !,a V./**  7' was  in  tliat  >tat*!  oin*  ••vriiiiig,  at  a 
MrJohn  was  niiicli  (li<'pl(>a<'<‘«l  with  Iinr  gramhon,  tln*M 

Mr  Fi  ‘  l’^*’**  b»r  JU'tiiiif,  a*-  sin*  coiirni  v«*<g  innlnr  tin*  int1in‘fn*<* 
he*  lux  '“’*'*doin*«l,«ln*i*xrlaiiin*(l,  “  is  that 

f  v,-.  • 

*!  omitiV "’ill right,  ii  the  wont 


if  the  chimney  Avas  on  fire,  and  persuaded  me  to  have  it 
swept,  Avhich  I  consented  to;  and  one  of  the  chimney- 
SAveepers  Avas  a  little  boy,  a  most  miserable  creature,  Avith- 
out  shoes,  stockings,  breeches,  or  shirt.  When  it  was  over, 
I  sent  a  seiwant  of  mine  to  Windsor  Avith  him,  to  equip^  this 
jioor  creature  Avith  Avhat  he  Avanted,  which  cost  very  little, 
not  being  so  Avell  dressed  as  the  last  privy  seal.  ^  And  as  I 
could  not  be  sure  the  souls  of  these  chimney-sAveepers  had 
come  from  great  men,  I  could  not  repent  of  their  being  so 
much  overpaid  as  they  were.  This  letter  Avill  be  as  long 
as  a  chancery  bill ;  for  I  have  a  mind  now  to  tell  you,  I  had 
a  iieAv  atVront  from  our  great  and  Avise  governors.  Being 
quite  Aveary  of  stcAvards  and  bailiffs,  and  likcAvise  of  mort¬ 
gages,  Avhere  one  must  be  in  the  power  of  laAvyers,  Avhich  I 
reckon  a  A’ery  bad  thing,  1  had  a  mind  to  lend  some  money 
upon  the  land-tax,  thinking  that  Avould  be  easy  and  safe,  at 
least  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  as  it  is  free  to  eA’^ery  body  to 
offer,  Avhen  a  loan  is  opened  in  the  common  Avay,  I  applied 
to  lend.  INIr  Sandys-f-  refused  it,  and  said,  they  Avould  not 
take  my  money,  if  he  could  hinder  it ;  and  the  reason,  I 
heard  from  a  person  of  consequence,  he  gave,  Avas,  that  I 
had  spoke  ill  of  him.  This  diverted  me  ;  for  it  is  of  very 
little  consequence  the  loss  of  so  much  interest,  for  so  short 
a  time  as  in  all  probability  I  could  have  it.  As  soon  as  I 
have  fixed  the  day  for  going  to  IVIarlborough  House,  1  will 
giA’^e  my  tAVo  scholars  notice  of  it,  Avhom  1  had  rather  see 
than  any  body  there;  andam,  Avith  the  greatest  truth,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  serA^ant, 

“  S.  MARLBOROUaH.” 

Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Hugh  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  j: 

“  Wednesday,  One  o’clock. 

“  I  am  but  just  aAvakc;  and  they  bring  me  the  melan¬ 
choly  mesSfige  your  lordship  sent  me  of  poor  Lord  March¬ 
mont,  Avhich,  as  he  has  been  so  long  ill,  I  am  not  so  much 
surprised  at,  as  1  am  sorry ;  and  1  really  think,  in  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  a  Avorld  as  this  is,  since  the  stroke  must  be  given 
some  time  or  other,  Avheii  it  is  oA-er,  it  is  better  for  those 
that  are  gone,  than  for  friends  that  remain  after  them. 
Your  lordship  will  remember,  that  1  had  a  great  mind 
once  to  have  given  you  my  legacy,  Avhich  1  had  desired  you 
to  accept  of  at  my  death,  in  my  lifetime,  which,  1  thought, 
Avas  not  improjier;  but  1  found  you  did  not  like  it,  and 
therefore  I  dropped  it ;  but  now  1  hope  you  Avill  not  take 
it  ill,  since  I  belicA^e  upon  this  sad  occasion  you  may  Avant 
money  immediately,  that  I  offer  to  send  you  a  thousand 
pounds,  Avhich  is  half  the  legacy;  and,  if  you  please,  you 
may  call  it  so  much  money  lent,  t()  Avhich  1  can  see  no 
maniHT  of  objection  ;  and  if  it  be  of  the  least  use  to  you,  it 
Avill  A'ery  much  oblige  me,  Avho  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  with 
the  greatest  est(*ein  imaginable,  your  lordship’s  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  most  humble  serA^ant,  8.  Marlborough.” 


leones  Fiiicum ;  or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Ferns, 
principally  (f  such  as  have  been  allogetfu  r  unnoticed  by 
Idotanists,  or  as  have  not  yet  been  correctly  figured.  By 
W,  J.  Hooker,  LI^.  D.,  &c.,  and  It.  K.  Greville, 
I^L.D.,  &c.  Fasciculus  X.  Folio.  Treuttel  and 
Wiirtz.  London. 

It  Avas  the  opinion  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague,  after  having  familiarized  herself  Avith  the  beauties 
Avho  frequented  the  baths  at  Constantinople,  that  were  it 
the  custom  for  ladies  to  adorn  themselves  in  accordance 
Avith  the  poet’s  imagiMatioii— Avhich  means,  depriving 
themselves  of  all  adornment  Avhatever  in  the  vulgar  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  Avord— the  beauty  of  the  figure  woidd 
captivate  before  that  of  the  face.  An  observation  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  the  general  harmony  of  outline,  the  delicacy  of  colour, 
the  tracery  of  foliage,  Avhich  pleases.  The  most  glorious 
corolla  Avill  not  charm  in  the  same  degree  if  placed  upon 
an  ungainly  stem.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
adaptation,  Avhich  may  influence  indefinitely  any  or  every 
part  of  the  vegetable  structure, — and  which  must  be  ad- 

♦  I^»r«l  Ib*rv<‘y, 

f  'rin*ii  Cliaiirrllur  of  ilic  Kxrlicqiicr. 

t  'riii'<  l«*tt»*r  most  liavi*  lM*«*n  writtro  to  llotjli  Marl  of  Matcb* 
mout  very  soou  after  liis  fullier’o  death,  in  i’ehruary  174U. 
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rectcd  which  had  passed  through  successive  editions  ivith. 


mired  by  every  one  who  has  tliouglit  and  feeling,  but 
simply  of  that  general  beauty  which  renders  the  vegetable 
creation  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  admirer.  The 
flower,  in  many  cases,  is  a  secondary  object ;  and  even 
where  the  plant  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  all  flower, 
something  more  is  generally  required  to  delight  than  mere 
colour.  The  tulip,  in  spite  of  his  gorgeous  cup,  is  only 
the  pet  of  the  tulipomaniac ;  is  he  not  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  half  contempt  by  most  sober  people  ?  Even  the 
sunflower,  with  his  magnificent  proportions  and  blaze  of 
colour,  is  voted  only  half  genteel,  and  rejoices  himself 
more  in  the  cottage  garden  than  in  the  ]deasure-grounds 
of  the  rich. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  of  plants  in  the  world,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  exquisite  beauty  than  the  ferns.  Destitute 
of  flower,  and  exhibiting  but  little  variety  or  intensity  of 
hue,  their  claims  rest  altogether  upon  their  elegant  outline 
and  graceful  flexibility.  Yet  where  is  the  individual  who 
does  not  admire  even  our  common  species  ?  and  where  is 
the  artist  who  does  not  dearly  love  their  rich  tufts  as  they 
hang  like  a  fringe  of  green  light  over  the  mouth  of  some 
dark  cavern,  or  as,  under  the  shadow  of  some  huge  rock, 
they  relieve  the  broad  foreground  of  a  moorland  pro¬ 
spect  ? 

In  the  work  before  ns,  the  authors  liave  already  made 
us  acquainted  with  two  hundred  species,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  figured  for  the  first  time.  In  look¬ 
ing' over  the  plates,  nothing  strikes  us  so  much  as  the 
variety  in  the  form  of  these  beautiful  and  delicate  plants  ; 
hardly  any  two  resemble  each  other,  and  yet  there  is  sucli 
a  family  likeness,  that  every  one  at  all  acquainted  witli 
the  subject,  must  sec  that  fill  are  ferns.  An  equally  re¬ 
markable  feature  is  the  wonderful  difference  in  regard  to 
size.  At  Plate  17,  we  have  a  creeping  species — the  Tn- 
chomanes  apodum  from  Barbailoes — not  rising  more  than 
half  an  inch  above  the  ground ;  while,  in  the  forthcoming 
part,  we  understand  that  three  plates  will  be  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  a  tree-fern  from  Jamaica,  twenty-five 
feet  in  height.  Almost  every  part  of  the  world  has  con¬ 
tributed  its  treasures.  Many  very  interesting  species, 
from  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  have,  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Dr  Wallich  and  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  liberality  in  the  distribution  of  their  collections 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  then  we  have  also  many 
species  from  the  West  India  Islands,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  continent  of  New  Holland.  A  solitary 
individual  from  the  shores  of  Igloolik,  has  been  presented 
by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry ;  and  another  is  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  the  arduous  expeditions  of  Captain  Franklin. 
Some  most  remarkable  species  are  from  the  Andes,  grow¬ 
ing  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.  A  few  represent  the 
United  States,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  solitary  Tristan 
d*Acunha^  Two  more  fasciculi  will  terminate  the  work  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  likely  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  upon  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  and  that  a 
complete  lUstoria  Fdicum  is  also  con  tern  jilated  by  the 
same  gentlemen. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  present  work,  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  the  plates  are  beautifully  engraved 
and  coloured,  and  the  descriptions  every  way  worthy  of 
its  distinguished  editors ;  than  wdiom,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Robert  llrown,  we  know  no  living  botanists 
of  higher  name,  either  in  our  own  country,  or  upon  the 
continent. 


Mair' s  Introduclitm  to  Fatin  Syntax,  A  New  Edition, 
&c.  ■  lly  the  Rev.  Alexiuuler  Stewart.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  Royd.  1831. 

Mair’s  Introduction  to  I^atin  Syntax,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  competitors  it  has  to  encounter,  still  main¬ 
tains  its  ground  in  our  Scottish  seminaries;  and  the  ju¬ 
dicious  labours  of  Mr  Stewart  are  cidculated  to  uphold 
its  popularity.  The  examples  illustrative  of  the  difi'erent 
rules  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  several  errors  cor¬ 


out  detection.  The  English  has  very  properly  been  freed 
from  those  violations  of  the  grammar  and  idiom  of  the 
language,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  deform  the 
pages  of  an  elementary  work  at  the  present  day. 
Vocabularies  arc  appended,  one  English  and  Latin,  ad- 
apted  to  the  English  exercises  under  each  rule,  and  in, 
tended  to  facilitate  and  direct  the  labours  of  the  scholar 
in  his  first  attempts  at  Latin  composition  :  the  other,  of 
proper  names,  which  is  drawn  up  with  the  usual  accu. 
racy  and  elegance  of  the  editor  ;  but  which  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  somewhat  curtailed,  without  diminishin<r 
its  usefulness.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  safely  recoin- 
mend  the  i»resent  as  the  most  useful  edition  yet  published 
of  this  long  established  school-book.  We  may  add,  that 
it  is  printed  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  with  great 
accuracy  and  neatness. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  TWO  DRAGOONS. 

From  the  French, 

WinE-svuEAD  and  luxuriant  pasture  fields,  with  cattle 
fattening  upon  them,  and  gentle,  plump  horses  wander¬ 
ing  about,  or  peeping  through  the  apple-tree  hedge-rowj>, 
—the  vineyards  of  Normandy  ;  a  sky  glowing  with  the 
sun’s  rays,  which  seemed  to  relent  as  they  slejd  upon  the 
verdant  grass;  a  small  hill,  across  which  stretched  a  road 
yellow  with  dust ;  a  troop  of  young  Normans  singing 
merrily  and  out  of  tune  as  they  marched  iilong, — this  is, 
as  near  as  we  can  depict  it,  the  scene  which  we  request 
our  reader  to  represent  to  himself. 

And  yet  it  was  no  hoi yday— some  men,  hoeing  in  a 
field  by  the  roadside,  stood  erect  from  their  labour  to  eye 
the  merry  band  as  it  passed  by.  Their  Sunday  clothes 
— their  hats  decked  with  variegated  ribbons — perhaps  it 
was  a  marriage  ?  There  was  no  bride  among  them.  A 
drum  supplied  the  place  of  the  violin  :  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  bunch  of  ribbons  was  a  small  piece  of  paper  with 
a  number  inscribed  upon  it.  The  leader  of  the  troop 
carried  an  immense  cane,  the  only  lingering  remnant  in 
our  days  of  the  pedantic  soldatesca  of  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  short,  they  were  conscripts— 
all  of  them  either  drunk,  or  taking  advantage  of  every 
village  inn  they^  met  to  help  them  onward  to  that  state ot 
blessedness.  “  Intoxication,”  they  said,  “  is  a  bad  thini: 
for  savages,  who  do  not  need  it,  because  they  are  Iree; 
but  when  the  villager  quits  his  hut  and  his  mistress,  to 
be  subjected  to  a'corporal,  wine  becomes  useful,  he  can¬ 
not  drink  too  much  of  it.” 

Two  young  peasants  lagged  a  little  bchiiHl  the  rest 
One  was  short  and  slender— pale — and  in  tears ;  th** 
other  tall  and  stout — his  hair  yellow — his  cheeks  round 
and  red  as  the  fruit  of  his  native  province — his  eyes  larg^ 
lively,  and  blue ;  but  a  slight  shadow  of  sadness  was  K»r 
the  moment  cast  over  this  jolly  figure.  He  leaned  to¬ 
wards  his  comrade,  whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  console  him.  “  Do  not  w'eep,  Thibaut :  vd>at 
good  does  it  do?  What  have  you  to  regret?  Aouarf 
an  orphan  :  and  do  we  not  march  together  ?  I 
dislike  war — nor  do  you  either.  You  are  young  enoug  • 
it  is  true,  but  you  have  a  heart — suppose  now  you 
me  in  need  of  assistance  !  You  are  thinking  ot  that  g't 
at  Girard  ?  See  you,  she  does  not  deserve  you.  Ihere? 

I  myself  now,  if  I  had  but  wished -  Rut  what  ot 

that  ?  I  had  one  of  my  own.  Come,  come  !  Godsarr 
the  Emperor — King  I  mean — for  it  seems  the  other ' 
reidly  dead.  Rut  we  wdll  take  care  to  live,  I  warrat* 

you.”  I 

The  troop  had  by  this  time  halted  at  a  little 
and  every  one  w'as  calling  loudly  for  Norbert.  ^ 
lazy  rascals,”  said  he,  “can’t  laugh  without 
They  drunk  blithely,  in  the  open  air  in  the  dusk  o  ^ 
evening:  the  cider  sparkled,  that  you  would  ha\e 
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irwaTchainpaign.  There  were  shouts,  aiid  hrokeri 
Masses,  toasts,  glees,  and  chorusses — plenty  of  those  popu- 
br  songs  which  are  the  psalms  of  honest  men  who  do 
not  understand  I.atin.  Norbert  was  a  maker  of  extem- 

ro  songs— less  rich  in  rhymes,  it  must  be  owned,  than 
in  rustic  humour.  Every  sally  of  his  muse  called  forth 
full-throated  laughter.  Norbert  was  not  one  of  those 
who  watch  jealously  the  effect  produced  by  his  good 
thinc^s,  but  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  Thibaut  was 

laughing,  and  he  felt  happy. 

The  two  young  Normans  had  been  drafted  into  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  stationed  in  Alsatia.  Norbert  was  just 
the  mail  for  this  service,  which  is  a  medium  between  the 
cuirassiers  and  the  light  cavalry.  People  once  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  dragoons ;  but  they  ma4le  themselves 
talked  of  in  1811.  Nor  is  it  yet  forgotten  how  these  old 
troops,  hardened  in  the  Spanish  campaigns,  tlew  to  de¬ 
fend  their  country,  and  made  the  northern  hordes  leave 
some  additional  carcases  to  fatten  our  fields  and  dogs. 
Norbert  petitioned  earnestly  not  to  be  sejiarated  from 
Thibaut.  “  If  you  do  not  allow  us  to  remain  together,” 
?aid  he  to  his  recruiting  olficer,  “  I  beg  your  ]>ardon,  my 
captain,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  that  1  will 
desert.”  The  ollicer  was  young,  he  understood  his  man, 
and  Thibaut  became  a  dragoon. 

One  Sunday  ev^ening,  about  two  months  after  he  had 
joined  the  regiment,  he  was  seated  beside  a  table  in  a 
public  garden,  a  common  resort  of  the  soldiers.  His 
helmet  was  placed  on  the  table  beside  a  pot  of  beer  and 
two  enormous  glasses.  He  waited  impatiently  for  Nor- 
hert.  A  dragoon,  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian,  entered  the  garden — a  dangerous  man,  fierce,  of 
unquestionable  courage,  and  famous  for  some  twenty 
duels,  all  fatal  to  his  antagonists.  The  Parisian  marched 
forward,  followed  by  two  soldiers  and  a  girl.  All  the 
tables  were  occupied.  He  adv'anccd  towards  that  at 
which  Thibaut  was  placed,  and  sweeping  it  with  his 
sheathed  sabre,  dashing  beer,  glasses,  and  helmet  to  the 
ground,  cried, — “  Make  room  for  older  soldiers,  con¬ 
script  !  Do  you  understand  me?”  Thibaut,  astonished 
at  this  unexpected  assault,  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

“  Begone  !”  said  the  Parisian,  giving  him  a  rude  push. 

Thibaut  hesitated,  and  the  word  “brutal” -  Put  the 

other  had  drunk  to  excess  ;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  brow ; 
and  two  blows  resounded  on  the  lace  of  the  young  soldier. 
All  the  company  turned  to  look  at  the  affray.  Thibaut 
was  no  coward,  but  his  inexperience,  his  want  of  strength, 
the  terrible  reputation  of  the  Parisian,  and  the  looks  of 
mockery  which  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  fairly  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  The  girl  had  thrown  herself  between 
him  and  his  adversary.  He  snatched  up  his  helmet,  and 
rushed  from  the  garden,  but  not  without  cjistingan  angry 
Clance  at  the  Parisian,  not  without  a  thought  of  ven¬ 
geance,  although  shame  and  chagrin  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind. 

His  first  thought  vv'as  of  Norbert ;  he  sought  him  on 
ehance,  and  as  by  instinct.  At  last  he  found  him  vv^alk- 
quietly  on  the  rampart,  with  his  arm  round  the  waist 
<d  a  strapping,  handsome  peasant,  who  laughed  in  chorus 
With  him,  and,  bending  towards  the  handsome  soldier, 
pressed  her  lips  to  his  epaulet.  Heaven  knows  how 
they  could  make  themselves  mutually  intelligible  with 
their  Alsatian  and  Norman  jargons.  Two  months  of 
service  had  made  an  iiccomplished  cavalier  of  Norbert ; 
‘‘ad  when  the  cheek-pieces  of  the  helmet  enclosed  his 
‘‘uiniated  countenance,  the  brass  visor  refiected  the  glance 
?  Jhs  bold  eye,  «uid  his  smile  parte<l  his  young  mustache, 

d  is  no  wonder  that  he  pleased  the  eye  of  a  fair  Alsa¬ 
tian. 

th  were  laughing  ;  and  hut  for  an  occasional  kiss, 

eir  laughter  was  unintfu’mitting.  As  Thibaut  a|iproach- 
Norbert  looked  up.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  cried, 
Tutting  the  young  peasant  abruptly.  Thibaut,  weeping, 

few  hiinselt  into  his  arms  ;  and  this  embrace  moved 
^  or  ert  more  than  all  the  caresses  of  his  mistress.  “  Has 


anyone  insulted  you,  Thibaut?’*  he  went  on,  stooping 
his  head,  and  folding  the  boy  in  his  left  arm.  I  know 
not  what  presentiment  crossed  him.  “  Yes,”  stammered 

Thibaut,  “  the  Parisian - ”  Norbert  turned  pale  as 

death.  The  sight  of  this  man  had  been  enough  to  make 
him  hate  him  ;  the  sound  of  his  name - 

“  He  has  struck  you  ?  Thousand - have  you  struck 

the  hound  dead  ?  It  is  my  fault,”  he  continued,  stam|>- 
ing — “  it  is  my  fault.  I  promised  to  meet  you  there — 
1  broke  my  appointment ;  but  do  not  be  angry  with  me, 
Thibaut.”  He  pressed  his  friend’s  hands  ;  tears  started 
into  his  eyes.  “  I  will  avenge  you. — Come.” — “  I  must 
fight  him,  Norbert ;  you  must  he  my  second,  and  1  will 
do  my  best.” — “  You  fight  him  !”  cried  Norbert,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders ;  “  you  have  not  strength.  1  know  if 
you  saw  me  in  a  scrape— but  to-day  it  is  my  turn. 
When  we  vv^ere  children,  Thibaut,  I  was  your  champion. 
I  am  so  still,  and  I  have  a  sword  by  my  side  now'.  You 
would  not  give  me  pain  ? — Come.” 

Thibaut  followed  him  in  a  state  of  mind  which  c.!!!- 
not  be  described.  Norbert  had  alw'aysa  great  ascendency 
over  him.  The  young  girl  follow'ed  them  with  her 
eyes,  no  longer  recognising  in  Norbert’s  altered  mien  her 
gay  and  gallant  cavalier.  He  pushed  swiftly  on  ;  his 
air  was  that  of  a  young  soldier  ;  not  a  trace  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  bravo  was  there.  His  blue  eyes  darkened  ;  his 
voice  sounded  harshly  through  his  grinding  teeth  ;  his 
hand  played  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  the  blade  rat¬ 
tled  in  the  sheath. 

He  entered  the  garden.  The  Parisian  sat  with  his 
back  to  him,  but  he  recognised  him  at  once.  He  sprung 
before  him,  and,  overturning  the  table  with  every  thing 
on  it,  struck  the  soldier  three  heavy  blows  on  the  face. 
The  hand  of  the  Parisian  fiew  mechanically  to  his  sword, 
but  an  iron  grasp  was  fixed  upon  both  his  arms.  “  Listen  !” 
said  Norbert.  “  I  am  come  to  kill  you.  Make  no 
noise,  rascal.  I  am  a  soldier  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing  of  your  guards  and  p<isses.  But  1  fear  you  not, 
fencing-master.  Nor  you  either,”  he  continued,  fixing 
his  eye  upon  those  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
the  tumult.  “  The  Parisian  is  a  coward  ;  he  has  in¬ 
sulted  a  child  without  cause  ;  and  you  are  cowards,  who 
allowed  him  to  do  it.  Back,  poltroons  !”  and  with  his 
left  hand  he  Hung  away  his  scabbard. 

“  Come,  stripling,”  said  the  Parisian,  choking  with 
rage,  “  your  mustache  shall  not  grow  much  longer. — 
Follow  me.” — “  I  go  foremost,”  saiil  Norbert,  pushing 
him  back ;  “  you  follow  whither  I  <!hoose  to  leail. 
Choose  a  second — one  only.  1  wish  to  kill  you  (ctc-a-tclff 
old  rascal.  My  second  is  Thibaut.  His  arm  is  not  so 
stout  cis  his  heart ;  but  he  is  dear  to  me,  and  shall  be 
treated  with  respect.” — “  Tamer  spirits  than  the  l*ari- 
sian  might  have  been  stirred  up  by  such  taunts,”  said  a 
dragoon  to  his  neighbour.  “  That  conscript  is  a  bird  of 
his  own  feather.” 

“  Be  quiet,  Thibaut,  be  quiet,”  reiterated  Norbert,  as 
they  went  along.  “  You  are  a  child  ;  it  is  my  business. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  chosen  an  older  second,  but  it 
will  flesh  you.  Never  fear ;  I  will  do  for  him.  Only 
look  how  I  shall  tickle  him.  Holy  V'irgin  !  should  he 
kill  me,  do  not  send  word  home  immediately.  And  if 
you  meet  the  girl  again — console  her  as  you  best  may. 
We  arc  brothers,  you  know — tnir  money  is  in  my  port¬ 
manteau.  Get  your  discharge,  if  you  can,  and  return  t<» 
Normandy.  It  is  a  good  country,”  he  added,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  stopped.  “  I  give  you  all  that  I 
have  left  there.” 

“  So  !  It  is  here  that  you  wish  me  to  let  you  blood,” 
said  the  Parisian,  as  he  overtook  them.  Norbert  an¬ 
swered  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  contempt.  The  day¬ 
light  Wi'is  about  to  disappear,  and  its  last  ray  gleamed 
upon  the  helmet  of  the  young  dragoon  as  he  raised  it 
from  his  head.  The  evening  gale  bore  its  black  crest 
against  his  cheek  ;  but  even  this  did  not  show  any  pale¬ 
ness.  After  he  had  stripped  to  the  waist,  even  the  cold- 
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searching  glance  of  his  adversary  could  not  detect  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  llis  glance  was  more  firm,  more 
bright  than  ever.  He  was  about  to  place  himself  on 
guard,  and  was  giving  a  preliminary  flourish,  when  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  distracted  air  of  his  friend.  lie 
paused  ;  Thibaut  threw  himself  upon  his  neck.  “  Will 
you  soon  have  done  mouthing  each  other?”  cried  the 
Parisian.  ‘‘  On  guard  !  coward  !” 

Norbert  drew  the  buckle  of  his  waistband  more  tight, 
felt  the  point  of  his  sabre,  removed  with  his  foot  some 
pebbles  which  lay  scattered  about  the  ground  he  had 
taken.  All  this  he  did  with  the  utmost  self-possession, 
within  two  paces  of  the  Parisian  ;  then  suddenly  spring¬ 
ing  backwards,  he  fell  into  his  position,  looking  steadily 
at  his  antagonist.  A  tremendous  oath,  and  a  sabre  blow, 
parted  at  the  same  moment  from  the  mouth  and  hand  of 
the  duellist.  He  was  disappointed.  Men  of  true  courage 
have  not  unfrecpiently  a  cool  self-possession  and  instinct, 
that  serve  them  instead  of  experience.  Norbert  knew 
that  he  was  lost,  if  he  attempted  to  encounter  his  enemy 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  Taking  his  sabre  in  both 
hands,  he  used  it  like  a  quarter-staff,  a  weapon  he  could 
use  right  well.  The  circling  flashing  of  the  blade, 
dazzled  his  antagonist.  It  was  as  a  wheel  of  fire  between 
the  combatants,  each  point  of  which  was  a  guard  for  the 
Norman,  and  a  blow  to  the  Parisian. 

But  the  Parisian  was  an  intrepid  enemy,  cool  and  vi¬ 
gorous.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  found  in  the 
treasures  of  his  long  experience  resources  against  this  new 
mode  of  attack.  Still  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
Norbert.  The  duellist  foamed  with  rage  ;  he  looked  pale, 
as  if  his  antagonist’s  sabre  had  already  drunk  all  his  blood. 
Instead  of  the  insulting  language  which  used  to  herald 
his  attacks,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  gidnding  of  his 
teeth.  The  clash  of  their  blades  fell  as  incessant  on  the 
ear  as  the  gallop  of  a  horse — and  in  the  distance  was 
heard  the  merry  noise  of  a  feast. 

The  combat  had  lasted  for  some  minutes,  growing  in¬ 
stantly  more  dreadful,  for  the  issue  could  not  long  be  de¬ 
layed.  The  minutes  are  long,  when  every  second  is  noted 
by  the  clash  of  a  sabre  blow,  which  may  give  a  death- 
wound. 

As  yet,  no  blood  had  been  drawn  but  from  the  Pari¬ 
sian.  A  large  wound  gaped  on  his  left  shoulder.  “  Enough, 
enough  !”  cried  his  second.  Thibaut  was  about  to  spring 
between  the  combatants,  when  he  saw  Norbert’s  sabre 
fall  with  force  sufficient  to  cleave  his  foe  to  the  chin.  The 
blow  was  warded  off,  and  next  moment  he  saw  his  friend, 
pierced  through  the  heart,  fall  to  the  ground  a  stiffened 
corpse. 

The  duellist  leaned  his  back  to  a  tree,  looking  intently 
at  his  victim.  Then  suddenly  recovering  his  sabre, 
which  hung  dangling,  and  dropping  red  blood  upon  the 
ground,  he  addressed  Thibaut  with  a  ferocious  look  : — 
“  Coward  !  if  you  had  acted  like  a  man,  I  should  only 
have  killed  a  dog  like  you.”  Thibaut  heard  him  not. 
The  second  of  the  Parisian  forced  his  principal  from  the 
spot,  saying,  “  Come;  all  is  over.”  Thibaut  heard  him 
not.  He  stood  motionless,  with  clasped  hands,  looking 
intently  at  the  spot  where  Norbert  had  stood  when  he 
first  crossed  swords  with  his  enemy.  He  turned  at  last, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse  of  his  friend.  He 
turned  the  body,  raised  it  from  the  ground,  let  it  fall, 
dragged  it  along  by  the  arms — “  Norbert !  Norbert !”  His 
friend  was  dead,  deaf,  dumb, — an  object  of  terror  to  him. 
The  young  !  the  brave !  A  dog  might  outrage  him  with 
Impunity, — a  child  snatch  the  sabre  from  his  hand. 

Despair  has  strange  impulses.  Thibaut  snatched  the 
sabre  from  Norbert’s  hand,  gathered  hastily  his  helmet, 
coat,  stock — every  thing.  He  then  lifted  the  corpse  upon 
his  other  arm.  One  would  have  thought  the  strength 
of  his  deceased  friend  had  been  added  to  his  own.  Thus 
loaded,  he  ran  towards  the  hospital,  their  two  sheaths 
rattling  on  the  stones  as  he  hurried  along.  It  was  dark. 
Who  goes  there  demanded  a  sentinel^a  Norman 


who  was  known  to  Thibaut.  “It  is  Norbert ;  see  how 
they  have  treated  him.” — “And  who  has  done  this?” 
Thibaut  dropped  the  body,  and  bounded  away  without 
answering. 

“  Who  has  done  this  ?”  muttered  Thibaut  to  himself,  as 
he  ran  towards  his  quarter.  “  It  was  I !  it  was  the  Pari, 
sian !  it  was  I !  it  was  the  Parisian  !”  These  words 
fioated  confusedly  through  his  mind. 

He  entered  the  sleeping  apartment.  His  eomrades 
were  in  bed.  The  Parisian  had  not  returned.  Thibaut 
plunged  into  the  bed  which  he  and  Norbert  had  occupied. 
He  heard  the  dragoons  speak  of  the  duel.  He  heard  the 
Parisian  enter,  joking  with  his  companion  ;  he  heard  him 
lie  down,  and  in  a  short  time  breathe  deeply  as  if  asleep. 
Thibaut  drew  himself  into  a  ball,  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
like  a  panther  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  The  night 
seemed  endless.  He  wept,  sobbed,  and  writhed  about  the 
wide  bed  like  a  worm. 

In  the  morning  the  reveille  was  no  sooner  blown,  than 
Thibaut  approached  the  Parisian  with  a  smile  that  might 
have  appalled  the  boldest.  “  You  killed  my  friend  like  a 
brave  man — that  is  nothing— but  you  gave  me  a  base  and 
coward  blow,  and  must  make  reparation.”— “  Ha,  ha  !” 
replied  the  dragoon,  “  these  days  are  doomed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  Normans.  But  go  thy  ways,  conscript;  I  am  not 
in  the  humour  just  now.” — “  You  will  not  fight  with 
me?”  said  Thibaut,  joyfully,  and  turned  to  seek  his  car¬ 
bine.  “  If  you  insist  upon  it.  Any  thing  to  please  you. 
But  take  care.  Remember  the  lad  of  yesterday.” — “  That 
is  the  quarrel,”  cried  Thibaut.  “  The  lad  of  yesterday. 
Let  us  begone  !” — “  Are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Whi¬ 
ther,  younker  ?” — “  To  the  place'of  yesterday,”  screamed 
Thibaut,  in  a  voice  that  chilled  the  heart  of  the  duellist. 
“  That  is  a  strange  fancy,”  said  the  latter,  with  a  vain 
attempt  to  force  a  smile,  “  and  thy  second  ?”— “  The  lad 
of  yesterday,”  repeated  Thibaut.  “  Come,  kill  me  too, 
or  after  to-day  you  will  kill  no  one.” — “  Gently,  gently, 
it  will  not  take  long  to  bleed  a  Avhite  chicken  like  thee.” 
And  in  truth  Thibaut  was  pale — but  not  with  fear. 

This  time  the  fight  did  not  last  long.  “  Tour  com¬ 
rade,”  said  the  duellist,  “  did  not  understand  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  a  blow  at  the  head.  See  how  I  set  about  it.  Guard 
your  head  !”  It  was  of  no  avail.  Thibaut  only  opposed 
his  left  arm  to  the  sabre,  and  while  the  keen  blade  bit 
into  the  bone,  he  buried  his  sword  twice  in  the  belly  of 
the  Pewisian.  The  sword  remained  in  his  body;  he  drew 
it  out,  and  turned  a  glance  of  defiance  upon  his  conqueror. 
A  first  murder  is  horrible,  even  to  the  most  unfeeling,  but 
Thibaut  thought  of  Norbert.  He  assisted  in  raising  the 
dying  man,  but  it  was  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  more  narrowly  his  last  convulsive  struggles. 

The  shock  which  Thibaut  received  from  these  events, 


and  the  emotions  which  they  excited,  has  completely 
changed  his  nature.  He  is  himself  become  a  duellist,  and 
formidable,  but  only  to  bullies.  He  is  the  protector  ot 
the  young  and  inexperienced.  His  aspect  is  pale  and 
troubled.  On  account  of  the  blood  he  has  shed  ?  Oh  no, 
Norbert  died  in  his  defence,  and  he  has  no  one  to  supply 
his  place. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

LANDSCAPES. 

Knowledge  of  colouring  and  grouping  are  the  ehie^ 
requisites  in  a  landscape  painter.  Individual  form  goes  to 
nothing  in  a  finished  picture,  however  useful  a  severe  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  in  preliminary  studies  may  be.  All  details  oug  * 
to  be  indicated  rather  than  expressed ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
all  mistiness  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Exact  poj*' 
traits  of  any  scene  in  nature,  however  pleasing  in  a  sketc  » 
rarely  make  a  good  picture.  If  they  are  ever  to  he  to¬ 
lerated,  it  is  when  they  are  taken  merely  as  the  medium 
through  which  to  express  some  transient  effe<*t  ol  e^ 
mentary  commotion.  The  artist  must  ever  keep  in  vie^ 
that  he  works  at  a  disadvantage,  when  he  attexnpl* 
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vie  with  nature, — he  addresses  himself  to  the  eye  alone ; 
^vhile  she  has  access  to  the  heart  of  man  through  the 
avenue  of  every  sense.  He  must  endeavour  to  compen- 
sjite  bis  limited  sphere  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of  his 
creations.  The  landscape-painter  cannot  address  our 
human  sympathies  but  by  associations— nevertheless,  a 
wide  field  is  left  open  to  him,  over  which  he  may  breathe 
a  soul  of  poetry.  The  effects  of  the  storm- wind  and  the 
thunder-cloud — the  deep  mystical  tints  of  twilight — the 
recesses  of  forests,  and  of  the  eternal  hills — all  these,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  may  be  made  to  work  with 
overwhelming  power  upon  the  soul. 

Landscape-painting  is  in  its  origin,  and  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  its  nature,  an  article  of  domestic  luxury.  Less 
fitted  than  representations  of  human  form  and  action  to 
adorn  public  buildings,  it  is  the  best  ornament  of  an 
apartment.  It  reminds  us,  amid  tbe  din  and  smother  of 
populous  cities,  of  the  freshness  of  nature.  A  good  land¬ 
scape  is  as  dear  to  us,  as  familiar  a  household  thing,  as  a 
good  book*  But  we  must  turn  to  our  artists,  after  thus 
delicately  hinting  to  our  readers  tbe  propriety  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  furniture  of  their  favourite  apartment,  be  it 
boudoir  or  study. 

Thomson  has  only  two  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  but 
they  arc  both,  and  especially  No.  1 47,— an  upright  com¬ 
position  of  Invcresk  Castle, — worthy  of  the  artist.  It  is 
deliciously  cool  and  fresh  ;  the  water  dances  along,  part 
in  light,  part  in  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  trees — 
a  shadow  like  that  in  nature  which  not  only  rests  upon 
the  earth  or  the  stream,  but  visibly  interpenetrates  the 
atmosphere. 

AVilliam  Simpson  continues  to  advance.  In  jill  that 
regards  the  picturesque,  his  landscapes  may  now  be  Con¬ 
sidered  almost  faultless.  His  “  Solway  ]VIoss’*  (167)  is 
a  beautiful  and  daring  picture.  The  deep-toned  fore¬ 
ground,  with  the  cows  in  all  that  enjoyment  of  repose, 
which  these  animals  alone  seem  to  enjoy  in  its  full  extent 
— the  water,  retlectiiig  a  light  which  has  deserted  the  solid 
ground — the  undulating  surface  in  the  middle  distance, 
retlecting  each  its  peculiar  effect  of  light  and  colour— the 
distant  hills,  disappearing  in  brightness — arc  so  harmo¬ 
niously  and  effectively  arranged,  as  to  leave  nothing  far¬ 
ther  to  be  wished.  Only  inferior  to  this  work  is  the 
same  artist’s  “  Scene  in  Glen-Tilt,”  (46.)  We  have  sel¬ 
dom  felt  more  pleasure  than  in  following  with  our  eye 
the  undulating  line  by  which  we  are  led  from  the  deep 
lorest  shade,  over  the  huge  rock  in  the  foreground,  down 
upon  the  dazzling  stream,  or  in  allowing  it  to  rest  upon 
the  elegant  trees  which  hang  their  feathery  branches  over 
the  water.  The  two  small  pictures,  “  Morning,”  (182,) 
and  “  Salmon  Fishers,”  (‘i02,)  are  also  excellent.  We 
have  said  that  Simpson’s  pictures  are  faultless  in  all  that 
regjirds  the  picturesque.  This  restricted  expression  we 
have  used  advisedly ;  for  we  find  in  them  no  traces  of 
that  poetry  which  imbues  every  ]>icture  of  Turner  and 
Ihomson.  Mr  Simpson’s  remaining  pictures  will  come 
under  our  review  in  a  subsequent  notice. 

e  next  turn  our  attention  to  Crawford,  for  he  jiaints 
so  excessively  like  the  artist  we  have  just  been  discussing, 
tliat  we  have  ere  now  “  mixed  their  pictures”  as  Looney 
-lacTwolter  did  the  hillcts-doux.  We  should  like  to 
hnow  which  of  these  gentlemen  imitates  the  other.  ‘‘  A 
iew  on  the  Esk,”  by  Crawford,  (105,)  is,  although  iin- 
^’H^al,  oil  the  whole  an  excellent  picture.  There  is  in 
une  part  of  it  a  want  of  atmospheric  effect,  which  makes 
t  e  trees  upon  the  high  bank  look  as  near  the  spectator 
as  the  loreground.  The  distance  and  the  sky  are  beau- 
Ihe  “  View  near  Moffat,”  is  a  fine  and  spirited 
picture,  executed  in  a  style  more  the  artist’s  own. 

J.  I.  U  illiams’is  in  great  force  this  year.  His  View 
^  t  le  Solway”  (55)  is  a  harmoniously  arranged  picture, 
uerial  distance.  “  The  Bridge  of  Dochart” 
pleasing.  “  Windsor  Castle”  (130)  is  in 
I*  ym  ol  colouring  which  wc  have  never  before  seen  in 
“y  of  this  artist’s  pictures^n^therc  is  poetry  hi  this  little. 


piece.  Craigmillar  from  the  Dalkeith  Road,”  (48,) 
“  Appin  a  Dhu,”  (221 ,)  “  Doune  Castle  before  a  Thunder¬ 
storm,”  (287,)  and  “  Tarbert,  a  Fishing  Station,”  (294,) 
are  all  good  pictures.  There  is  considerable  power  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  swell  has  laid  hold  of  the  boat 
in  the  painting  last  named.  We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
our  friend  the  propriety  of  using  cleaner  colours. 

D.  O.  Hill  has  disappointed  us  this  year.  There  is 
talent  and  feeling  in  most  of  his  pictures — but  he  has 
run  (juite  wild  with  his  forced  and  exaggerated  effects  of 
colour.  If  he  will  just  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his 
little  sketch  of  “  The  Vale  of  the  Garry,”  (260,)  with 
his  large  picture  of  the  same  scene,  (280,)  he  must  him¬ 
self  be  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  must 
take  care — he  is  setting  out  in  a  false  direction — an 
error,  the  danger  of  which  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  talents  of  the  artist. 

Ewbank  has  some  very  pleasing  landscapes  done  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  himself.  He  is  apt,  however,  to  repeat 
his  good  things.  His  “  Moorland  Scene,”  (30,)  his 
“  Muirland  Scene,”  (47,)  and  his  “  Ben-Nevis,”  (145,) 
arc  all  in  a  great  measure  repetitions  of  the  same  idea. 
A  piece  of  deep  brown,  and  some  water  in  the  foreground, 
and  bleached  hills  stretching  away  in  the  distance,  are 
what  produce  the  effect  in  the  whole  three.  They  are, 
notwithstanding,  clever  pictures,  particularly  No.  47  ; 
and  we  merely  mention  this  circumstance,  in  order  to 
show  Mr  Ewbank  the  danger  he  runs  of  becoming  a 
mannerist.  ‘‘  The  Mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth”  is  ex¬ 
tremely  happy. 

The  Nasmyth  family  may  be  dispatched  in  one  brief 
paragraph,  for  they  ]»aint  so  much  alike  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one,  applies  to  all.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  happy  in  their  selection  of  subjects.  In  this 
matter  they  evince  both  feeling  and  judgment.  But  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  the  old  gentleman’s  portrait  of 
Burns,  applies  to  the  landscapes  of  the  whole  family — they 
look  like  nature  seen  through  an  inverted  telescojie.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  atmosphere  in  their  world — no  shadow 
beneath  their  trees. 

We  must  make  short  work  with  the  rest  of  our  land¬ 
scape-painters.  Somerville  has  a  beiiutiful  landscape,  (6,) 
but  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  merits 
of  this  rapidly-rising  artist  in  a  subsequent  number. 
Barker  has  a  clever  wood-scene,  (328.)  Shiels  has  two 
really  good  landscapes — “  The  Bleaching  Green,”  (5,) 
and  “  Fawside  Moss,”  (19.)  The  sky  of  the  latter  is 
excellent. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OP  ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday  Evening,  2Sth  Feb*  1831. 

Sir  Henry  JardIne  in  the  Chair. 

Presetd^S'w  David  Milne,  Dr  Carson,  Messrs  Skene, 
Nairne,  Gordon,  Pitcairn,  Maidment,  G.  Craig,  Laing, 
Macdonald,  Repp,  Gregoi'y,  Capt.  J.  E.  Alexander,  &c. 
&c.,  with  a  number  of  visitors. 

There  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer,  a  number  ol*  Scottish  and  English  coins, 
chiefly  silver,  in  good  preservation,  and  a  very  fine  and  rare 
gold  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius all  found  in  this  country 
at  the  places  mentioned  in  an  accompanying  letter  from  the 
King’s  Remembrancer  in  Exchequer. 

There  were  exhibited,  by  permission  of  a  Lady,  who 
brought  them  from  the  Continent,  five  vei-y  fine  Greek 
coins  of  Sicily  and  Rhodes,  two  of  them  gold,  and  three 
silver— all  in  the  highest  state  of  jireservation  a  number 
of  interi»sting  Italian  antiques  from  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
a  very  l>e«uitiful  and  undoubted  fqiecimen  of  the  workman- 
shi[>,  in  gold  and  enamel,  of  the  celebrated  Benvenuto 
Celmni. 

The  Secretary  then  read  part  of  a  very  interesting  pa|ier, 
by  Mr  1).  Laing,  entitled  “  Some  Remarks  upontlie  State 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  during  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies.**  We  shall  probably  make  9ome  ob3ei*vutiou»  on  this 
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subject,  after  hearing  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Laing’s  Essay, 
which  is  to  be  read  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society ;  but 
we  may  observe,  en  passant^  that  Mr  Laing  appears  to  have 
done  every  justice  to  his  theme  while  illustrating  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communicating  interest  to  the  meagre  notices  which 
are  all  we  can  now  obtain  regarding  them  ;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  anticipate  much  jdeasure  in  tracing  this  interesting 
subject  nearer  to  our  own  times  under  the  surveillance  of 
so  correct  an  antiquary. 

Mr  llepp  then  read  an  Essay  on  the  pi*obable  derivation 
of  the  well-known  New  Year’s  formula  of  congratulation 
in  this  country-,  “  Ho^manay^'  “  TroU^a-lay,*^  Rejecting 
the  Greek  derivation,  which  some  philologists  have  main¬ 
tained  so  strenuously,  and  which  we  have  always  thought 
a  strained  and  absurd  one,  Mr  Repp,  in  a  very  elaborate 
|>aper,  to  which  it  is  impossible  in  any  abridgement  to  do 
justice,  gave  a  very  satisfactory  derivation  of  these  words 
from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  it  certainly  is  clear,  that  if 
the  words  are  significant  in  this  tongue,  that  all  foreign 
derivations  must  at  once  be  given  up.  Many  of  our  readers 
are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  good  Elves  or  Fairies  of  the 
olden  time,  who  in  the  Norse  Jind  Anglo-Saxon  languages 
were  called  llo^man^  changed  their  abodes,  or  at  least  in¬ 
clined  to  change  them,  Scofied,  to  flit,  at^the  end  of  one  year 
or  the  commencement  of  the  next.  Nothing  could  tend  so 
much  to  j»ropitiate  these  capricious  Elves,  and  thereby  in¬ 
duce  them  to  remain  during  the  incoming  year  in  their  old 
quarters,  than  the  exclamation  or  salutation,  at  this  critical 
]ieriod,  of  “  The  Elves  for  everP'  which  is  the  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ilop^man-ayc,  Troll-a->lay^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  imprecation  directed  against  the  Trollds, 
or  evil  spirits, — in  short,  wishing  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  literally  “  T/te  Trollds  to  (he  Sea,'*  Such  is  Mr 
Repp’s  interpretation  of  this  hitherto  mystic  formula;  and 
it  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  of  all  that 
have  yet  been  started,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  correct.  It 
has  farther  one  advantage,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  itself: — 
the  acrentuation  in  the  Norse  or  Anglo-Saxon  languages  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  words  by  the  Scottish 
jHMiple  of  the  present  day. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

liegenVs  Parky  London, 
Monday,  February  28,  1831. 

Our  theatrical  amusements  being  “  curtailed  of  their 
fair  proportion*’  by  the  laws  of  Lent,  we  have  not  only 
two  evenings  in  the  week  without  any  plays  at  all,  but 
on  the  other  four  we  have  had  “  toujours  perdrix,"  in  the 
shape  of  repetitions,  so  constantly,  as  to  render  our  cri¬ 
tical  function  almost  a  sinecure.  **  Comrades  and  Friends, 
or  Life  for  Life,”  at  Coven t  Garden,  was,  as  we  so  sa¬ 
gaciously  predicted,  a  mere  resuscitation  of  a  very  old  and 
very  worn-out  French  original,  which  was  Coburgised 
for  the  minors  many  years  since,  and  is  of  that  class  of 
melodramas  which  escape  a  speedy  dissolution,  only  be¬ 
cause  the  audience  cannot  yawn  and  hiss  at  the  same 
time.  The  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  “  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,”  with  Miss  Kemble  as  Beatrice,  has,  however, 
in  some  degree  made  the  amende  honorable,  though  we 
think  that  nothing  can  entirely  excuse  the  managers  for 
patronising  any  author  who  could  pirate  such  trumpery. 
IMr  Kemble’s  Benedick  we  need  not  pause  to  praise,  be¬ 
cause  that  chariicter  has  no  other  adequate  representative 
on  the  London  boards,  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
cast,  porticularly  Blanchard  and  Keeley,  as  Dogberry  and 
Verges,  was  almost  equally  effective.  Miss  Kemble,  as 
the  witty  heroine,  has  very  much  improved  since  her 
first  performance,  and  though,  as  a  whole,  it  is  by  no 
means  her  best  part,  yet  we  have  no  other  tragic  actress 
who  could  play  it  a  tithe  so  well,  if  at  all. 

Drury  Lane’s  solitary  new  attraction  has  been  the 
visit  of  their^Majesties,  on  Tuesday  hist,  to  see  Sheridan’s 
“  School  for  Scandal,”  and  the  Pantomime  ;  when  the 
house  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  with  a  most  delighted 
autlieiice,  and  “  Go<l  save  the  King”  was  sung  for  a  third 
time  at  half-past  Twelve,  when  the  Royal  Visitors  de- 
])arted.  Both  houses  are  now  busily  engaged  in  prepa¬ 
ring  their  Easter .  spectacles,  which  promise  to  be  ex¬ 


traordinarily  attractive.  That  at  Covciit  Garden  is  by 
our  clever  friend,  Peake,  and  there  are  also  new  operas 
in  rehearsal  at  both  theatres.— Madame  Vestris  has  pro- 
tluccd  two  or  three  very  successful  one-act  novelties  at 
the  Olympic ;  and  Mathews  has  hcen  equally  fortunate 
with  a  new  burletta,  called  “  Kind  Intentions,”  at  the 
Adelphi ;  in  which  he  plays  the  hero  as  no  one  else  could 
play  it.  It  is  the  production  of  his  son.  The  new 
entertainment  to  be  produced  by  iMathews  and  Yates 
jointly,  at  Easter,  is  also  in  active  preparation,  and  is 
'WTitten  by  Peake ;  and  on  the  AVednesdays  and  Fridays, 
a  IMr  W.  II.  Williams  delivers  a  sort  of  conjuring  lec¬ 
ture  here,  on  the  same  principle,  which  we  can  most 
conscientiously  recommend,  for  the  following  most  suHi- 
cient  reasons :  Firstly,  it  is  a  penance  excellently  well 
fitted  to  the  season  of  Lent ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  contrast  to  what  is  in  store  for  us,  it  will  make  Ma¬ 
thews’s  Monopologue  “stick  fiery  off  indeed.” 

At  the  French  Plays  at  the  Ilaymarkct,  a  ^Monsieur 
Boiiffe  and  a  Mademoiselle  Jamiu  are  attracting  crowd¬ 
ed  audiences;  and  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Signor  David, 
though  he  has  “  a  little  of  the  saltness  of  age”  in  him,  is 
proving  that  he  has  once  been  snperexcellent.  Miss  Pa- 
ton  is  engaged  here  as  a  prima  donna  ;  and  a  schism 
amongst  the  tailors  has  postponed  the  long-promised  ballet 
of  “  Kenilworth.” 

^DcrcQvinc  Somcvftct. 


THE  EDINBUIIGH  DRAMA. 

Two  novelties  have  attracted  us  to  tlie  Theatre  since 
our  last  publication — “  Separation  and  Reparation,”  a 
farce  ;  and  “  Fazio,”  a  revived  tragedy.  We  know  not 
what  resurrection-man  dug  up  the  latter,  and  carried  it 
to  our  dissecting-room  in  Shakspeare  Square,  hut  wc  owe 
him  little  thanks  for  it.  Not  that  it  was  hy  any  means 
ill  acted,  or  ill  got  up,  (except  in  what  regards  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  Fazio's  apeartment — it  really  seemed  to  us  that 
Pritchard  seemed  rather  puzzled  w  hen  he  turned  to  look 
at  his  crucible,  and  found  nothing  but  an  eighteen-inch 
terrestrial  globe,)  hut  simply  that  it  is  a  play  utterly  un- 
drainatic.  The  versification  is  faultless,  the  imagery 
gorgeous,  but  there  is  an  utter  want  of  passion  and  action 
— the  true  ingredients  of  the  drama.  Milman’s  poetry 
describes  passion  instead  of  uttering  it.  Thus  Fazio, 
when  first  yielding  to  Aldabella's  lures,  is  made  to  say : 

“  Had  I  been  honest,  ’twere  indeed  to  fall ; 

But  now  *tis  but  a  step  down  the  declivity.” 

The  taint  upon  the  narrowest  spot  of  the  heart  spreads 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  pestilence  over  the  whole;  hut 
it  is  the  feeling,  not  the  reason,  that  is  poisoned — men  do 
not  argue  themselves  syllogistically  into  evil.  Again  : 

“  Why  should  w’e  dash  the  goblet  from  our  lips, 

Because  the  dregs  may  have  a  smack  of  bitter  P' 

When  a  man  resolves  to  hazard  future  wretchedness  for 
a  present  joy,  he  docs  not  wrap  his  meaning  up  in  soiuio- 
ing  vv'ords — he  sets  his  teeth,  and  dashes  on  in  silence. 
The  faults  we  have  now  adverted  to  are  the  children  ot 
false  sentiment.  The  following  (and  it  is  a  sample  ot 
the  most  numerous  cl.ass  in  the  play)  is  produced  by  a 
want  of  sentiment.  The  old  miser,  ivhcii  dying,  speaks 
of  his 

“  ingots  scarcely  cold 
From  the  hot  Indies.” 

Such  a  flight  is  totally  out  of  character,  and  is  a  ineic 
substitution  of  violent  imagery  for  passion.  Thusniue^* 
for  the  passion  of  the  play.  How  languid  the  action, 
may  be  easily  conceived,  when  we  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
two  first  acts  are  occupied  with  a  preliminary  review  o 
the  dramatis  persona.,  that  wc  may  know  distinctly  then 
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several  cbaracters  and  relations,  before  they  are  fairly  set 
loose  to  jostle  amon/r  earli  other. 

\ctors  are  justly  to  be  pitied,  when  set  to  mouth  the 
emphatic  sentences  of  a  play,  which,  like  a  barrel,  rings 
loud  in  proportion  to  its  emptiness.  They  are  like  musi¬ 
cians,  obliged  to  perform  a  piece  of  concerted  music,  where 
all  the  parts  are  set  false — the  jangling  is  no  fault  of 
tlielrs.  e  refrain,  therefore,  in  justice,  from  noticing 
•my  of  them  ;  except  Mason,  who  performed  the  short 
part  of  the  Miser  with  much  power  and  taste  ;  and  Miss 
Jarman,  who,  having  to  sustain  the  only  character  in  the 
piece  susceptible  of  stage  representation,  did  it  all  justice. 
She  was  the  very  Uianca — the  doting  jealous  woman — 
pure  from  want  of  converse  with  the  world — an  embo¬ 
died  representation  of  the  weakness  and  strength  of  pas¬ 
sion.  The  first  spark  that  struck  out  from  the  mono¬ 
tonous  dulnessof  the  play,  and  roused  the  yawning  house 
to  applause,  was  her  delivery  of  the  passage — 

u  Take  heed  ;  we  arc  jiassionate ;  our  milk  of  love 
Doth  turn  to  wormAvood,  and  that’s  bitter  drinking. 

If  that  ye  cast  us  to  the  winds,  the  Avinds 
Will  give  us  their  unruly  restless  nature  ; 

We  Avhirl  and  Avhirl ;  and  Avhere  Ave  settle,  Fazio, 

Hut  he  that  ruleth  the  mad  winds  can  know. 

If  ye  do  driA’C  the  love  out  of  my  soul, 

That  is  its  motion,  being,  and  its  life. 

There’ll  be  a  conflict  strange  find  horrible 
Among  all  fearful  find  ill-visaged  flends, 

For  the  blank  void  ;  and  their  mad  revel  there 
Will  make  me— oh,  I  knoAV  not  Avhat— hate  thee  ? 

Oh  no  !— I  could  not  hate  thee,  Fazio.” 

When  she  next  appeared,  her  pettish  and  scornful  rejec¬ 
tion  of  her  attendant’s  consolation,  her  convulsive  efforts 
to  bury  herself  in  the  couch  upon  Avhich  she  Ifiy,  Avere 
true  and  unexaggerated  bursts  of  passion.  In  the  scene 
between  her  and  Fazio,  after  he  has  been  adjudged  to 
death  in  consefjuence  of  her  denunciation,  she  seemed  as 
if,  ill  her  agony  of  remorse,  she  had  shrunk  in  size.  The 
subsequent  scenes — Avliere  she  humbles  herself  before 
Ahlabclla — where,  on  parting  from  her  husband,  she  re¬ 
mains  lifeless,  rigid,  motionless  as  a  statue — Avhere  she 
denounces  the  beautiful  and  poisonous  cause  of  all  her 
misery,  AA^ere  at  once  poAverful  and  beautiful.  In  the 
death-scene,  she  merited  peculiar  approbation  for  the  good 
taste  she  evinced  in  giving  so  much  more  poAverfulIy  the 
expression, of  mental  than  physical  agony. 

The  farce  of  “  Separation  and  Reparation”  is  one  after 
our  own  heart.  Faron  Malamour  (Hooper)  and  Ange~ 
lique  (Miss  Jarman)  liaA^e  made  a  loA^e  match;  but  by 
the  laAvs  of  the  country,  every  marriage  unsanctioned  by 
the  Grand  Duke  is  null.  Matamoufs  father,  being  minis¬ 
ter,  takes  ad\\antage  of  this  to  break  the  union,  and  sends 
his  son  upon  a  foreign  mission.  The  disgrace  of  the  old 
statesman  soon  ensues,  and  Angelique's  aunt,  (Mrs 
Nicol,)  by  bribery  and  solicitation,  obtains  a  decree  from 
the  supreme  court,  ordaining  a  repetition  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  in  order  to  restore  her  niece  to  her  rank  in  so- 
clety.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  a  separation  shall  iin- 
loediately  ensue.  The  aunt’s  laAvyer,  Von  Grotiiis, 
(Murray),  has  made  application  for  a  patent  of  nobility. 
He  is  interested,  as  the  laAvyer  employed,  in  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage — he  has  a  personal  pique  against 
Malamour — and  the  Grand  Duke  employs  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  separation  ;  giving  him  to  know  that  upon  his 
success  in  counteracting  it,  his  claim  to  a  patent  of  nobi  ¬ 
lity  depends.  The  amusement  of  the  piece  is  mainly  af¬ 
forded  by  Murray’s  perpetual  bustle,  his  invention  of  one 
J*cheme  as  rapidly  as  another  fails,  his  occasional  mo- 
ineiits  of  lassitude  and  dejection,  his  hits  at  all  ranks  and 
stations,  and  finally,  his  triumphant  exclamation — “  I 

the  happiest  of  Barons  !”  I'liere  is  also  some  good  by¬ 
play  between  Malamour  and  Colonel  Esplanade,  ( Hrin- 
^1»)  Avho  is  charged  to  march  the  recusant  husband  up  to 

^Ihir.  The  Grand  Duke  returns  a  written  answer 

Jalamour's  petition,  the  law  must  have  its  course.” 


Was  eA^er  such  a  tyrant  ?”  exclaims  the  mortified  noble¬ 
man.  Rank  despotism  I”  echoes  the  sympathizing  co¬ 
lonel.  The  baron  mentions,  as  one  of  his  objections  to 
the  match,  that  his  wife’s  relations  are  “respectable.” 
And  the  looks  of  condolence  which  the  tAvo  exquisites 
interchange  are  iw/jflyaZi/c.  Miss  Jarman  has  not  much  to 
do— but  Avhat  little  she  has  reminds  us  of  a  caution  Ave 
Avish  to  gi\’e  her.  The  line  of  acting  into  Avhich  she  has 
been  throAvn  since  she  came  to  Kd inburgh,  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  ladies  of  modern  comedy'  and  me- 
lo-drama.  These  SAveet  creatures  are  continual  repetitions 
of  one  tune,  consisting  of  tAVo  monotonous  notes  as  ine¬ 
vitably  folloAving  each  other  as  those  of  the  cuckoo — 
lively  playfulness — and  tender  sentiment.  To  both  of 
these  feelings.  Miss  Jarman  can  give  utterance  Avith  more 
eftect  than  any  actress  upon  the  stage,  and  she  changes 
sparkliiigly  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Rut  let  her  beAvare 
lest,  from  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  charm,  she  de¬ 
generate  into  mannerism,  or  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  she  can  touch  no  other  string.  There  are  mutter- 
ings  abroad — Ave  knoAv  them  to  be  unfounded — but  sho 
alone  can  successfully'  contradict  them. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


DEATH  ABROAD. 

Fg  John  Malcolm, 

Far  sever’d  from  our  native  hearth, 

IIoAv  sad  to  droop — and  feel  the  tie 
That  binds  us  to  our  place  of  birth 
Press  closer  ere  Ave  die ; 

When,  from  the  heart  as  Hope  doth  fade, 

We  cling  more  closely  to  her  shade. 

That  dream  of  death  ! — I*\'e  felt  it  come 
Upon  me,  on  a  foreign  shore — 

E’en  Avhile  the  fever-Avish  for  home, 

I  deem’d  to  see  no  more. 

Wax’d  Avild — as,  in  my  health’s  decline, 

I  sat,  amid  the  Summer’s  shine, 

The  bright  and  gloAving  boAvers  among — 
Green  haunts  to  youth  and  maiden  dear. 
Where  sung  the  birds  a  pleasant  song. 

Though  foreign  to  my  ear  ; 

And  Avild-flo Avers,  blooming  at  my  feet. 
Breathed  forth  a  fragrance  strange  but  sweet ; 

Where  snoAV-clad  hills — a  mighty  Avail 

Rear’d — crown’d  Avith  many  a  rocky  spire, 
That  inidAvay  met  the  eA'ening’s  fall. 

And  kindled  in  its  Are  ; 

But  gazing  on  the  scene  so  grand, 

I  thought  on  Albyn’s  mountain  land. 

And  fair,  familiar  faces  shone 

Upon  my  sleep — in  Avaii dering  gleams. 

With  looks  of  love — to  light  me  on 
Through  the  dim  land  of  dreams  ; 

And  voices  breathed  a  music  near, 

J’he  sAveetest  to  affection’s  ear. 

But  Avhen  the  vision’d  bliss  Avas  flown. 

More  drear  the  haunting  thought  return’d — 
That,  on  a  distant  shore — unknown. 

Unmiss’d,  and  all  unmourn’d — 

I  should  lie  down — Avhere  none  would  come 
To  sigh  above  the  stranger’s  tomb. 

When  heaven  is  in  its  summer  glow. 

And  earth  \Aith  beams  and  blossoms  gay, 
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We  feel  it  doubly  hard  to  go — 

For  nature  woos  our  stay  ; 

And  sadder  still,  to  think  the  waves 
Shall  part  us  from  our  fathers*  graves. 


LITERAUV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Albanians,  a  Dramatic  Skot<  li,  with  Misrollanoous  Poems, 
by  George  J.  Bennett,  is  announced. 

In  tlie  press,  the  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Taylor. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  short  series  of  interesting  Essays, 
adapted  to  the  understandings  of  young  persons,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
great  and  manifold  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  mankind  from 
Christianity :  with  the  supposed  reflections  of  an  Enlightened  Heathen 
in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  By  Mr  R.  Ainslie,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh,  author  of  the  Father’s  Gift 

Mr  Macfadyen  of  Glasgow  announces  “  Six  Songs,”  chiefly  ar¬ 
ranged  to  Oriental  and  foreign  airs — the  words  hy  K.  J.  Maege<»rge, 
Esq. ;  and  he  has  published  a  jiretty  song  by  Mr  Blai'k,  with  music 
by  Mr  J.  R.  Macfarlaue  ;  who  has  also  another  “  roup  d'essai'^  in 
the  press,  called  “  The  Letter” — the  words  by  Atkius^m. 

The  new  production,  from  the  p«*n  of  the  author  of  ”  Vivian 
Grey,”  is  to  he  entitled  “  'I'lie  Young  Duke.” 

Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s  Narrative  of  his  Recent  Tour  in  Spain,  and 
Buhseqiieiitly  in  Barhary,  is  on  the  ev<*  of  puhli(‘ation. 

Tlie  Third  Volume  of  M<*ssrs  Oliver  and  Boyd’s  Cabiiu't  Lil>rary, 
devot<*d  to  Egypt,  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  pn'paratioii,  although 
the  time  of  its  appearance  is  not  yet  d<*finitely  fixed.  The  name 
of  the  learned  compiler.  Dr  Russell,  is  a  siiflii  ient  warrant  that  it 
will  prove  an  interesting  work.  It  is  to  be  adorned  with  nuiner- 
ons  wood-cuts — ehietly .illustrative  of  the  an*hiteetural  remains 
of  Egypt.  To  judge  by  some  proofs  which  liavt*  been  shown  ns, 
they  exee«*d  in  fineness  any  wood-cuts  we  have  seen,  A  lle^v  (*di- 
tion  the  first  volume  of  this  interesting  series  lies  upon  our 
tuhl(‘ — hut  was  received  too  late  in  the  week  to  admit  of  our  no¬ 
ticing  it  otherwise  than  hy  stating  here,  that  it  contains  full  and 
a(  <*nrate  dtdails  of  the  wre<  ks  of  the  whalers  hist  year,  eolleeted 
at  no  small  «‘xp«‘nse  of  labour  and  inom*y  ;  and  likewise  the  only 
authentic  information  yet  published  respecting  Captain  Ross’s 
enterprise. 

John  Nevay,  the  author  of  some  ideasing  verses  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  Jonnial,  Inis  a  volume  of  poems  in  the  press. 

VVe  understand  that  Mr  Martin  Ls  now  engraving  two  new 
prints — “  .Satan  presiding  at  the  Infernal  Coum  il,”  and  ”  Paiide- 
inoniiiin,”  on  the  .'iaine  scale  as  the  Belshazzar’s  Feast. 

'J’he  lady  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  recently  recei. 
ved  a  beirging  lett(*r  addressed  as  fcdlows:  “To  the  Right  R<*v. 

Mother  in  God,  the  Bishopess  of  - - ”!  This  is  better  than  the 

letter  received  by  the  Duchess  of  Northniaherland,  during  the 
time  his  (iraee  was  Vie»*roy  of  Ireland,  which  was  addressed,  “To 
her  Grace  the  Lady  Lientenuiit  of  Ireland” 

Our  readers  ftnind  in  our  last  number  an  announcement  of  a 
new  edition  of  Mr  Crofton  Croker’s  Killariioy  Legends,  “  with 
contributions  from  Mrs  Norton  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.”  In  r(*- 
fereiiee  to  th§  eontrihutioiis  from  Mr  James,  we  arc  anthoristMl  to 
iiKike  the  following  statement : — Some  time  ago,  a^sliort  poem,  hy 
that  gentleiuau,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette.  'Phat  gentleman  applied  for  the  author’s  permission  to 
publish  it  in  his  journal,  which  was  granti'd.  Mr  James  was,  how¬ 
ever,  h(»th  snrpris(*d  and  annoyed  to  find  the  verses  prefaced  hy  a 
statement  of  the  eireninstaiieeA  under  which  they  were  composed, 
which  had  not  the  ahadow  of  a  foundatit>n  in  Lict.  Mr  ('roker, 
seeing  the  verses  in  the  columns  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  wrote  to 
Mr  James,  requesting  that  he  would  allow  him  to  insert  them  in 
till*  new  edition  of  liis  “  Legends.”  IvOave  was  given  him  make 
what  use  he  pleased  of  tliem,  provided  the  eoek-and-bnll  story 
prefixed  to  them  in  the  paper  in  which  they  first  api»eared,  u'as 
omitted.  'I'his  is  Uie  sum  total  of  Mr  James’s  “  eontrihutioiis”  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  “  Li*gends.”  / 

Periodicals  for  March. — The  AVw’  Motit/Up  contains  an  umn. 
sing  quiz  upon  autobiographies,  by  Poole,  the  author  of  Paul  Pry. — 
/'rri.vcc  has  a  judicious  and  aide  article  upon  Sidiiller;  a  portrait 
of  Mrs  Norton,  less  fearfully  pathetic  than  that  in  the  Nrw  Muuthhf 
for  February,  but  snfliideiitly  in  the  “  sittiiig  for  her  portrait” 
style  ;  and  in  general  much  vigour  luid  spirit,  but  too  decidedly  in 
imitation  of  Blai  kwood. — We  are  inclined  to  opine  that  the  best 

article  in  the  Monthly  is  “  'Hie  Merchant’s  Glerk,” _ the  “  Notes 

of  the  Montli”  are  a.s  smart  as  ever. — Tlie  l^nitrd  Srrrire  has  seve¬ 
ral  articles  that  will  be  |M*rused  with  eagerness, — The  Memoir  of 
Marmotit,  and  the  aeconiit  of  the  military  events  «»f  bust  July  in 
Paris, — 'I'lie  Battle  of  Wat<*rloo,  in  a  I^‘tterfrom  a  Private  .Siddier, 
— A  Li'tter  from  Gibraltar, — and  a  Monody  upon  “  Passed  Mid. 
shipmen.” — The  Asiatic  Journal  is,  if  we  may  jiidi^eby  it<  table  of 


contents,  full  of  good  matter. — The  Ilarmouicon  presents  ns  with 
Memoirs  of  Dr  (  aleott  and  Rodolplie  Creutzer, — Articles  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  (’lioirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — Tlie  Metro 
politau  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, — A  Foreign  Musical  Report 
and  the  usual  allowance  of  music  and  criticism.— -The  most  re. 
markable  thing  in  Jilucknood  is,  the  mcritcil  eliastiscinent  of  a 
gentleman  who  insists  upon  confounding  polilieul  feeling  with 
lit<*rary  eritieism. 

State  of  Edi'catiox  in  Greece. — There  arc  at  present  18 schools 
in  wliieli  the  Greek  language  is  taught  to  (5*24  pupils,  and  2.)  schools 
of  mutual  instrnctioii,  with  178(>  pupils,  in  the  Morea ;  01  schools 
ill  wliieli  the  Greek  language  is  taught  to  1712  pupils,  and 
schools  of  mutual  iiistruction,  with  pupils,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Arehipelago.  Among  the  insular  institutions  are  the  esta. 
hlishinent  for  orphans  and  the  central  school.  In  continental 
Greece,  one  school  has  been  established  at  Lepanto  for  teacliiiiT 
the  Greek  langnagi* ;  and  a  building,  destined  to  the  use  of  aiK 
other,  is  ereiding  at  Mesolonglii. 

Literary  Remi  neration.— A  French  periodical  informs  ns 
that  the  coiitrihntors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  paid  at  tlie  rate 
of  .€110  sterling  for  every  printed  shf*et. 

Thratriral  (iosxip, — The  Royal  Eamily  have  visited  Drury  Lam*. 
The  entertainments  commanded  w(*re  “  The  .Si  liool  for  Seamlal,” 
and  “  Davy  Jones,”  a  pantomime. — Miss  I’utoii  is  (‘iigaged  as 
prima  donna  at  the  King’s  Theatre.  There  has  b(*eii  an  iiisurrec. 
tion  among  the  tailors  of  that  establishment.  The  wlioh*  army  of 
artistrx  (forty-fiv<*  in  nninher)  made  a  strike,  on  being  refused  an 
advanei*  of  wages.  I.,aport(*  is  in  despair,  and  tin*  new  ballet  of 
“  Kenilworth”  still  in  the  limbo  of  vanity. — A  hiirletta  has  been 
l>rodiiced  at  the  Olympic,  termed  “  Taken  hy  Surprise.”  It  has 
been  vehemently  attai'ked,  and  faintly  defendi'd.  An  EiigHshver. 
sion  of  Boi(*ldieu’s  “  Li*  Nouveau  S(‘igm‘nr  de  Village”  has  been 
prodin  ed  at  the  same  theatre.  Its  name  is  “  Duke  for  a  Day,”— 
a  good  translation,  well  got  up,  and  well  acted. — A  n(*w  actre.ss 
has  imule  her  appearance  among  the  rrein*li  a<*tors  at  present  i»er. 
forming  in  I.iondon,  hut  without  any  marked  success. — 4'he  plea 
between  the  great  and  the  minor  tli«*atres  has  at  last  been  deter¬ 
mined.  The  privilege  of  tin?  English  Opera  House  is  restricted  to 
six  months  in  «*very  y(*ar. — In  Paris,  a  piece  Inis  been  ])rodiic<‘d  at 
the  Nonveaiites,  under  the  seductive  title  of  Le  Cholera  Morbm! 
It  repres(*nts  all  the  theatres  of  Paris  as  afflicted  Avith  an  allegori. 
cal  injluonxay  eonseqnent  upon  their  want  of  eneouragenieiit  under 
existing  cirenmstanees.  Each  tlieatn*  is  represented  hy  an  actor 
or  ludre.s.s,  who  is  made  to  labour  under  some  disease,  siijiposedto 
he  analogous  to  its  present  condition. — Liverpool  affords  encou- 
nigeiiieiit  at  onei*  to  Duerow  and  two  theatres. — Vandenhoft  is 
<*ng;iged  to  play  with  Young  during  his  farewell  visit  to  Glasgow 
— we  hope  this  is  also  the  case  here. — Seymour  op<‘Us  his  theatre 
ill  Gljujgow  with  the  .strength  of  the  Belfast  circuit,  and  the  Xor. 
mans — dancers  of  some  celebrity.  The  estahlisliin(*rit,  we  learn,  is 
to  wear  an  entirely  new  face. — A  in* w  national  drama  is  in  pre¬ 
paration  at  home  here,  entitled,  we  h<*lieve,  “  A  Week  at  Holy- 
rood.”  It  is  said  to  he  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  favourably  known  ia 
the  literary  world.  Tin*  opera  of  “  Don  Giovanni”  is  announced, 
and  we  learn  that  oin*  of  Cimarosa’s  is  also  in  prejiaration.  'i’lic 
theatre  is  looking  lifeMke  both  behind  and  before  the  curtain. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

February  26 — March  4. 

Sat.  Cindc^’elhtt  Separation  and  Reparation. 

Mon.  Man  and  fd/ef  Do.,  Free  and  Easy. 

Ti  es.  Fazio,  Reparation  and  Separation,  tSr  ililderoy.  ■ 

Wed.  Cinderella,  ^  Do, 

Tni  Rs.  Do.  ^  Do, 

Fri.  Do,  Kf  Do, 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  next,  A  Song  by  tin*  Ettrick  Sheplierd ;  Review.?  of  the 
Mandimont  Pap(*r<,  ami  of  Sketches  of  Venetian  History  (in  1*“’ 
Family  Idhrary) ;  together  witli  the  eontinuation  of  “  the  Walclie- 
ren  Expedition,”  and  A  Nonei.ty. 

“  1 1.  M.  M.”  wont  do. — “  C^”  must  he  contented  with  tin*  same 
an.-iWer. — “  'I’ln*  La«;t  of  the  Muelaiis”  has  he»*n  n'covered,  Imt 
have  not  yet  Innl  leisiin*  to  peruse  it. — We  <lo  not  know  wim 
“  I’lllu.stre  Prelat”  is,  and  we  an*  averse  to  aid  in  jiraising  a  man 
of  nho.se  merits  we  an*  ignorant. — ‘‘  2.  2.”  ha**  poetry  about  him, 
hilt  In*  must  learn  to  abjure  the  cant  phrases  of  versifiers. — 'lln* 
papers  enquired  after  by  “  O.  C.”  have  never  come  into  niir 
hands. 


Errata  in  oi  r  L\st. — In  the  Review  of  the  Harinonicon, 
Revue  Musical,  read  Masieale, — for  sfocrafo,  read 
d  son  eofit,  read  a  son  eoiif. 


